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in Nyasa & <i 
Waemen Wactors Tongonytica Torvieor 
are sorely needed 


It is the desire of the Colonial Government and the missionaries that our work 
extended amongst women and girls. Small hospitals in each of these areas a 
absolutely necessary. 
The education problem is becoming increasingly prominent, and the Governme 
is encouraging the spread of Schools: in consequence the demands on ti 
Mission are greater ever. We are now responsible for Nyasa, as well 
Unyamwezi where we have worked for many years. 


We earnestly appeal for extra support to help us meet additional commitments 
Please address your Contributions to Horace E. Linpsgy, Hon. Secretary. 


(The oldest Protestant Missions 
Church, oictgs 


cee — peel eny : 


* A British Society directed by a British Board. 
Converts from heathenism are three times as many as the number of the home members of the | 
Moravian Church, one in every seventy-five of whom are pared with about 
one in five among 
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NEWMAN 
WATTS 
CALLING! 


NOW is the opportunity. Never before was the 

door wider open to the trained writer. Editors 

will soon need articles, poems and stories as their 

papers and magazines return to pre-war size. 
Publishers clamour for books and novels in time for the increased 
paper ration. DON’T DELAY. Get your training now through 
the NEWMAN WATTS correspondence studies. Courses on 


JOURNALISM AND AUTHORSHIP 
POETRY AND VERSE 

PRESS AND PUBLICITY 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

PUBLIC SPEAKING AND PREACHING 


Send stamp for FREE prospectus to: 


SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM 
78 NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 
30 BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


The central and universal Alliance of Evangelical Churches and 

Christians of British and Foreign Nations, the foundation object of 

which is the furtherance of Christian Union and Co-operation on 
the Scriptural basis of Truth and Love. 


FIVE WAYS IN WHICH YOU CAN HELP 


|. By becoming a Member or Subscriber, or by a Donation. 
2. By signing a deed of Covenant with the Hon. Treas. to contribute a sum 
for seven years, by which you will enable the Alliance to recover 


and benefit by the amount of income tax. (Please write for form of 
Covenant.) 


. Bank Order for payment of Annual Subscription. 
. By becoming a local Hon. Secretary, or Correspondent. 
. By a Bequest to the Alliance. 
Will you remember the World’s Evangelical Alliance in your Will ? 


WILL YOU HELP BY PERSONAL SERVICE 
IN ONE OR MORE OF THESE WAYS, OR IN ANY OTHER WAY ? 
% Please write for the Annual Report >& 
Those willing to become Members or Subscribers, or otherwise to give he'p, are asked to write to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, WORLD'S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
30 Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
Telephone : MUSEUM 0019. Telegrams : *’ Christendom, Westcent, London.’ 


Cheques and Postal Orders (crossed “* Barclays Bank, Ltd.’’) should be made payable to the 
“World's Evangelical Alliance."’ 


MEMBERSHIP 


Members of the World’s Evangelical Alliance are kindly asked to bear in mind 
that the extension of the influence and work of the Alliance can be effectively secured 
if they will personally seek to induce their friends to become Members or Subscribers. 
Each year there is loss of income through the death of Members, or others who have 
supported its home and foreign work. This loss can be reinstated as new Members 
and supporters are introduced. The necessary Form of Application for Membership 
will be supplied on application to the General Secretary, World's Evangelical Alliance 
(British Organization), 30 Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


LEGACIES 


The Council would be most thankful if the work of the World's Evangelical 
Alliance could be remembered when our friends are deciding upon their charitable 
bequests, or acting as executors for others. 


Bequests are an invaluable help in lessening anxiety at Headquarters by helping to 
provide for an unexpected call, or for some pressing need which cannot be met 
from the ordinary funds of the Alliance. 


The exact title, the World's Evangelical Alliance (British Organization), must, 
however, be mentioned to prevent future difficulties. 


THE WORLD’S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 


(BRITISH ORGANIZATION) 


30 BEDFORD PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. W.C.1 
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Learning and Liking it— 
with *PLASTICINE * 


Creative talent often inherent in young minds is 
quickly brought to light with the aid of Harbutt’s 
‘Plasticine.’ Clean, safe and hygienic, it is the 
ideal scholastic _— medium. 








Refuse substibutes Non her is genuine ‘ Plasticine. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICI NE LTD. 


43 BATHAMPTON, BATH, ENGLAND 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones : MUSEUM 2023-2024 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES 


The School provides elementary 
and advanced courses in most 
Asiatic and African languages and 
the cultures relating thereto in 
the following six departments : 


India, Burma and Ceylon 
Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 
Oriental History and Law 


Special attention is given to the 
“1 uistic training of missionaries. 

etresher courses and opportuni- 
3 for research are provided for 
those on leave. 

















Presbyterian 





Church of England 


Carries on work in South- 
East China, in Bengal among 
Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
in the Straits Settlements among 
Straits- born and immigrant 
Chinese. It co-operates with the 
Church of Christ in China, the 
Church in Formosa, and with 
other indigenous Churches. 








RECRUITS WANTED 


For Information apply to 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. 
Miss J. GALT, B.A. 


Temporary Offices : 
134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 




















Crown 8vo, 116 pages, cloth binding. 
EDINBURGH HOUSE PRESS, 2 EATON GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 


x ye: BD x x ‘ DEY 
THE HOUSE OF THE OCTOPUS 
A Play in Three Acts. By CHARLES WILLIAMS 

* A play about a newly converted Christian community on an island in the ** outer 
seas”; but it is also a play about every island of Christianity in an ocean of contem- 
porary paganism. —-Dorotuy L. SAYERs. 

“A thing of vitality and beauty .. . a reflection of our own age only because it 
teuches the heart of history. — Theology. 

*The whole play is provocative in its contradiction of slipshod sentimental thought. 
It is a great contribution to modern religious drama.’—Church Times. 


Price 5/=— net 
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Ink Powder in a Coneentrated Form 
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INK POWDER 


takes the place of old-fashioned liquid ink 


By purchasing your ink requirements in powder form, freightage charges 
and storage space are reduced to a minimum. No experience is needed to 
make ink from ‘*Diamine’’ Ink Powder. It can be made in a moment with 





| cold water. It contains no ‘‘free acid,’ remains clear to the last drop, and 


does not corrode steel nibs. The ink turns an excellent black. 


For many years, Government Departments, Municipal Authorities, Railway 
Companies, Banks, etc., throughout the world have adopted this method of 
purchasing their ink supplies, which shows a saving of approximately 75°, when 
) compared with liquid ink. The saving in freight is about 95%. 

















THE A COMPARISON 
IDEAL suis leis 


sizes of one quart 
| N K FO kb bottle of liquid 
ink _> 
and canister 
EXPORT ink powder to 
produce this 
quantity. 
Specially packed to meet 
climatic conditions. 


‘os MINE | 
Writing Fluid 


WRITE FOR FULL 
DETAILS AND PRICE 
LIST TO: 


T. WEBSTER & CO. LTD. 


Makers of the largest and best varieties and sizes of ink powders, 
also liquid inks, gums, pastes, Blackboard Paint, and Renovator 


“DIAMINE” WORKS, TARIFF ST., LIVERPOOL 
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tart the New Year 

with a Copy of 

The Upper Room for 

Each Member of the Family 


Encourage your loved ones in the regular practice of daily devotions 
by giving each member of the family his or her own copy of The 
Upper Room. 


Having a personal copy ‘personalizes’ these daily devotions far 
more than where there is only one copy to the family. Try it 
and see! 


Where a member of the family is away from home, as at school 
or in the service, family unity can be sustained by all members 
reading The Upper Room each day, possibly at a stated hour. 


Fortunately, the cost of this little book of daily devotions is so 
small that its ‘unanimous’ use is within the means of almost 
every family. Also, the Pocket Edition affords a new handy size 
for easy carrying on the person. 


Note-——The war-time ‘emergency edition’ has been discontinued, 
and henceforth The Upper Room will appear in the regular format, 
and also in the Pocket Edition for those desiring it. 


Send your order for the January-February-March issue 
today. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents 
each, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in U.S., 
Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four 
years, $1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, 
$1.35. Special envelopes for remailing The Upper 
Room, $1.00 for 100. 


Address all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches.’ Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Hartford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology and Philosophy. There is an adequate Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. MALCOLM PITT, M.A., B.D., D.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, D.D., President. 





























FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 





THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER IN INDIA. C. W. Ranson. 


This is the British edition of the Report issued by the National Christian Council 
of India, Burma and Ceylon; written for the Council by its Secretary. The 
Report covers fully all questions and discussions within the Indian Church and 
within the associated missionary bodies, touching the selection and training of a 
Christian ministry in India to-day. 7s. 6d. 


SAVING OUR FATHER’S LAND 

From South to North and from East to West one grim menace overhangs Africa ; 
the exhaustion of her soil. The Department of Agriculture in Kenya Colony set 
itself to inform the tribes of its own territory and issued a booklet on Soil 
Erosion for wide distribution. Only a relatively small amount of adaptation in 
phraseology and vocabulary was necessary to fit it for circulation throughout 
the English-speaking African areas. Illustrated. Is. 6d. 


OUR AFRICAN WAY OF LIFE: Three African Essays. 
Translated by Cullen Young and Hastings Banda. 

These are three competition entries under the Prize Scheme of the International 
African Institute. The joint translators have supplied a Preface dealing with 
the history and social structure of the people concerned, the Nyanja-speaking 
Chewa or Maravi of the Southern part of the Protectorate of Nyasaland. The 
Essays happén to form an illuminating synoptic of traditional usage and modern 
reaction to contact with an alien culture. 5s. 


UNITED SOCIETY FOR CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS, DORAN COURT, REIGATE-ROAD, REDHILL, SURREY 
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THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Revizgw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subject which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Review. Recent con- 
tributors include: Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, Mr E. M. Gull, 
Mr O. M. Green, Dr Wellington Koo, The Bishop of Hong- 
kong, Dr H. J. van Mook, and Mr Peter Hume. 


Eventsin Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
Mr FE. W. Hutchinson, Sir Richard Winstedt, Mr Archer Cust, 
Mr G. EL. Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and Sir Josiah Crosby. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, Mr A. Muhlenfeld, Dr H. J. 
van Mook, and Vice-Admiral Helfrich. 




















54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


per issue (56th year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. per annum 


(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 VICTORIA STREET, Date 





Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Please send ‘Tue Asiatic Revirw’ for Twelve Months, beginning 


with eee 








for which I enclose equivalent of £1 (One Pound sterling). 
(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 
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MOTHER OF CARMEL 


A Portrait of St. Teresa of Jesus 
By E. ALLISON PEERS 8s. 6d. net 


St. Teresa was one of the greatest persoualities in Christian history. Here her remarkable 
story is retold and the simplicity, virility and charm of her character revealed. 


THEY FOUND THE CHURCH THERE 


The Armed Forces Discover Christian Missions 
By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, D.D. 6s. net 


Here are first-hand accounts from Allied sailors, soldiers and airmen, who, often to their 
profound surprise, have found a living church in many corners of the far-flung Pacific 
front. It is a dramatic and impressive story of heroic service and Christian witness by 
men who not long since were savages and cannibals. 


A RHYME BOOK OF CHRISTIAN MEN 


By VERA WALKER 3s. net 
With twenty-two woodcuts by CLAIRE OLDHAM 


An out-of-the-ordinary book for young and old; rhymes and woodcuts telling the stories 
of great figures in Christian history. 


DOOM AND RESURRECTION 
By J. L. HROMADKA Ss. net 


A discussion of the currents which have swept our civilization to its doom, wid the hopes 
which forecast its resurrection. The writer is a distinguished Czech thinker and chureh 


«OM. PRESS LTD. 


56 Bloomsbury Street London, W.C.1 








NEW BOOKS YOU WILL WANT TO READ 


THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AMONG RURAL PEOPLE 
31.50. 352 pp. Cloth 
{ joint study which summarizes the achievement and thinking of the past quarter 
century and, on the basis of creative programmes in many lands, charts the. way to 
new progress. 


THE FAMILY IN ITS CHRISTIAN FULFILMENT 
$1.00. 180 pp. Cloth 
\ joint study written by experienced missionaries to provide the basis for programmes 
of Christian home and family life in any land. 


NEW BUILDINGS ON OLD FOUNDATIONS 
By J. MERLE DAVIS. $1.75. 300 pp. Cloth 
This mission handbook contains the most important insights, data and_ findings 
collected from unusually wide studies of the life and problems of the Younger 
Churches of many denominations in twenty-two mission lands. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY: AN INQUIRY 
By M. SEARLE BATES. 383.50 (17,6 net). 604 pp- Cloth 
Here is a world-wide survey of the problems of religious liberty — really an 
education in the universal problem of liberty — the liberty of conscience and of 
faith, inseparable from liberty of opinion, of speech and of association. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


150 FIFTH AVENUE 2 EATON GATE 
NEW YORK 10. N.Y. LONDON, S.W.1. 





ENGLAND 





























identical stakes were buried in Termite- 


Two 
infested ground. Result: that on left (treated 
with ‘‘ Atlas A’’) undamaged : that on right (un- 


treated) attacked and largely destroyed. Test 
conducted in Rhodesia by an independent body. 


Scores of similar tests and the practical experience 
of users in termite-infested regions throughout the 
world have established beyond doubt that ‘‘ Atlas 
A"’ Wood Preservative renders every class of 
timber, both native and imported, immune from 
insect attack. 


Once“ timber is thoroughly treated with this 
Preservative, no insect will touch it or stay in the 
vicinity. Yet, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ is quite odourless. 
Surfaces treated can subsequently be painted or 
varnished, as desired. 


In addition to providing complete protection against 
ligniperdous insects, ‘‘ Atlas A’’ also arrests and 
prevents dry rot and fungi, and renders timber 
highly resistive to fire. 


The treatment is simple—either brush-coating or 
immersion—and as ‘‘ Atlas A"’ is supplied highly 
concentrated (for dilution with water) the cost is 
very reasonable. Send now for full particulars of 


DAL ASS 


11e2) IAIN NIVA- 
Available in two grades, STANDARD (stainless) and BROWN 


Sole Mfrs.: ATLAS PRESERVATIVE CO. LTD., 
COBO WORKS, ERITH, KENT, ENG. 
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McConnell § prompt action: Making history in the Southern Sudan; Meeting a nation’s 
Yemerara hunger for books (Persia) ; Health for village India; and the call of China’s 
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Publications of the 
LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


GLORIOUS COMPANY 
By CECIL NORTHCOTT 
The story of one hundred and fifty 
years of service.to the world by the 
London Missionary Society is told 
in this book. It is a stirring record 
of the mighty past and a vision of 

great tasks to be attempted. 


Illustrated. Price 5s. 4d. post free 
* 
NEWS 


A pictorial presentation of vast 
issues facing the Christian Chureh 
which should be widely circulated 
in youth clubs and among thinking 
people everywhere. 
Price 1s. 2d. post free 
* 


THE DOCTOR ABROAD 
By ERNEST H. JEFFS 
Medical work is ever an appealing 
side of missionary enterprise, and 
Mr. Jeffs has rendered great service 
in rewriting this account of a great 

Christian undertaking. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 3d. post free 
* 


WHERE TWO TIDES MEET 
By CONSTANCE FAIRHALL 
Moving letters written from Papua 
to Australia. They tell the story 
of the meeting of suffering with 
healing and of superstition with 
Love. 

Price 2s. 3d. post free 

* 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN 


An exposition of the plans of the 
Society to enter the new chapter 
in the history of the human race, 
now beginning. 

Price 1s. 


Order from : 


2d. post free ° 


THE 


LIVINGSTONE PRESS 
42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.|I. 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND 
LEADERS OF YOUTH 


~~ FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN, By 


_ W. HARRISQN 2/- 
LET’S READ THE GOSPELS. 1), 
WILFRID J. DOIDGE 2/6 
THE SERVICE OF YOUTH BOOK. 
By D. EDWARDS-REES : 3/6 
A RURAL YOUTH SERVICE. By D 
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EPILOGUES. By JACK SINGLETON 16 
THE VIGIL (Prayer and Meditation). 
By G. S. PAIN 8d. 
vere AND THE GOSPEL. By G.S 
2/- 
THINKING THINGS OUT. 8y W.N. 
CARTER 1/6 
EFFECTIVE RELIGION. wy Fv. & 
JESSOP 5/- 


LED DISCUSSION: An eemtiuinnn 
with a Girls’ Fellowship. By GLADYS 
A. TOWNEND 9d. 


CHRIST THE KING. ByG.S.PAIN.. 9d. 


(Postage extra on the above) 


J. K. WHITEHEAD 
Ludgate Circus House, London, E.C.4 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SPECIALISTS 


ima faced with a technical prob- | 
lem in business you consult a 
firm of specialists Try the same | 
method when faced with a Sunday- | 
school problem. Turn to the specialist | 
organization, the National Sunday- | 
school Union, which for over 140 | 


School work. 


An interdenominational team of writers 
| contributes to its excellent range of 
Sunday-school lesson helps. One of 
the great advantages of getting your | 
supplies from this famous publishing | 
house is that it stocks all the best lesson | 
helps, pictures, scholars’ books, etc. 


Advice on all matters relating to re- 
ligious education is freely given. Send | 
| for lists, explaining your needs, to the | 
| General Manager. 


‘NATIONAL SUKDAY SCHOOL NON 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, BCI 
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‘* There are two kinds of hungerin Europe today. One 

is physical, but I am not so sure, from the information 

reaching me of the awful ‘ blackout’ over Europe, that 

there is not growing up in that territory a great 

spiritual hunger more devastating than anything 

physical.’’-The Foreign Secretary in a speech in the 
House of Commons. 
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YEAR OF GRACE 1945 


pee end of the fighting in Europe, then the startlingly swift 

termination of the far eastern conflict and with it the close of 
the second world war—events of this magnitude justify an ample 
use of superlatives even in an age that is prone to abuse the language 
of exaggeration. When happenings on this scale are also accompanied 
by such dramatic changes in world leadership as were occasioned in 
1945 by death or the hazards of politics, and when this whole series 
of events is set within the dawn of the ‘atomic age’, it is not too 
much to claim that those who have lived through 1945 have stood 
at one of the great watersheds of history. 

Two features of this memorable year constitute cause for greater 
thanksgiving than has yet found expression. One is the simple fact 
of the cessation of war’s deliberate slaughter—and this at the moment 
when means of destruction more devastating than anything hitherto 
known had become available. The other lies in the nature of the 
covenant to which the accredited representatives of fifty nations 
solemnly pledged themselves as the war drew to its close. No re- 
sponsible attempt to estimate the significance of the year can 
omit recording the declared purpose of the United Nations as 
registered in the closing months of the war: 


We, the peoples of the United Nations, determined to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime has brought 
untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations 
large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations 
or from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, 
an 


to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 
and for these ends 


_ to practise tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good 
neighbours, and : i 
to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 


to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, save in common interest, and 


to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic 
3 
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and social advancement of all peoples, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives 
assembled in the City of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full 
powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter 
of the United Nations and do hereby establish an international organization 
to be known as the United Nations. 


If so far there has not been released a sense of thanksgiving and 
assurance commensurate with events of such magnitude, this fact is 
due to a number of reasons. Firstly, it is a suffering and exhausted 
world in which these mighty happenings have taken place and neither 
the end of the fighting nor any resolve concerning the future can at 
once deal with our exhaustion. Secondly, there is vivid recognition 
of the fact that unless superhuman exertions are made, over large 
areas of the world there may yet follow confusion and suffering 
scarcely distinguishable from the accompaniments of war. Thirdly, 
minds are still numbed by the vastness of the power which has now 
been put at the disposal of the nations and there is no widespread 
confidence that atomic or any other energy will be used only for 
worthy ends. Lastly, speech and the sanctity of pledges have been 
so violated in the years just past that such declarations as the Charter 
of San Francisco lack the steadying, fortifying power which covenant 
transactions should provide. 

At such a period in history three features of the Church’s un- 
changing mission become of special significance. The first is that of 
proclamation—proclamation of the fact of God and of His saving 
dealings with us in this historic time-scene. Such Christian proclama- 
tion sets the events and contingencies of time in the light of the 
Kingdom of God. This experience humbles us, but it also steadies 
us. The second part of our mission is that of manifestation— 
manifestation of the grace and power mercifully bestowed by the 
saving God upon His trusting and obedient children. This allows 
no one to escape from the responsibility of sharing such gigantic 
tasks as now confront mankind, but it is the pledge of a sufficiency 
out of which confidence and hope can be recreated. The third aspect 
of the Church’s mission is that of fulfilling the urgent works of mercy 
demanded by the physical suffering of our time. The Church cannot 
alone shoulder these. They are on such a scale as to require the 
reconstruction of society before they can be fully met. But the 
Church can take its share in the total undertaking, acting and serving 
with the accent of redemption, in the faith that all such ministering 
is a breaking to suffering humanity of the bread of life. 





How does the Church stand at such a point in history? With 
what degree of fidelity and strength has it sustained this threefold 
ministry through the past year and girded itself for its apostolic 
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task in this new age? It would be folly and presumption to claim 
competence adequately to answer this question. A true spiritual 
assessment of such a situation belongs to the hidden things of God, 
and even in so far as any of us are justified in attempting a relatively 
valid stock-taking, the evidence on which to base a judgment is too 
incomplete and too difficult to evaluate at the present moment. It 
seems right, however, in the interests of achieving greater fidelity in 
our service, to make some approach towards this relatively valid 
judgment, and it will be our policy in forthcoming issues of this 
Review to draw together some of the material which is essential to 
an assessment of this kind. We shall be chiefly concerned with that 
province of the Church’s work which is our special responsibility— 
the missionary undertaking, with particular reference to the part 
which the younger churches are playing in the total task of world 
evangelism (proclamation, manifestation and works of mercy); but 
the nature of this task and the inter-relation between younger and 
older churches is of such a character that an estimate of strength and 
progress in the missionary work of the Church becomes more and 
more relevant to our judgment upon the life of the Church as a 
whole. 

As already acknowledged, much of the material which is most 
vital to the kind of stock-taking we have in mind is as yet inaccessible. 
It has to reach us from churches and missions with which com- 
munications are only gradually being restored, and those most 
competent to provide it are most aware that time is needed in which 
to read events with understanding. We shall, however, as readily as 
the material becomes available, publish these accounts of the progress 
and prospects of the missionary movement in various parts of the 
world and we hope that in due course they will lead to a more 
summary estimate of the strength of this world-evangelizing Church 
as it emerges from the agonies and testings of the last six years. 
Meantime, as a prelude to the larger task, we are in this issue of the 
Review drawing attention to what appear to us to be the most 
significant trends, achievements and problems in the principal fields 
of Christian missions at this critical moment in history. What is 
now published is necessarily written while 1945 still has its last 
quarter to run. In the political arena we write to the accompaniment 
of the first struggles and anxieties which attend the work of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers—reminders of the arduous task of 
translating resolve into achievement. In the matter of oecumenical 
relationships, free contact between churches and missions inside 
and outside Germany is only just beginning but, to judge from such 
accounts of the recent visit of representatives of the World Council 
of Churches as are available as we write, beginning in an auspicious 
and encouraging manner; while the visit of American church leaders 
to Japan recorded below will, it is to be hoped, have opened the way 
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to the wider fellowship to come. The first renewal of personal links 
with churches and missions hitherto cut off by enemy occupation 
or the strategy of war has already been made—in Eastern and Central 
China, Korea, Manchuria, the Netherlands East Indies, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Burma. News of great importance from all these areas 
is beginning to trickle through, but it is as yet very incomplete, and 
for some areas we defer our presentation of it until a more complete 
picture can be shown. But however much may require to be added to 
what is here discussed, the issues and movements which we describe 
are not likely to be irrelevant either to a later judgment upon 1945 
or to the opportunities and tasks which yet another year of grace 
will bring. 


THE ,OLDER CHURCHES 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


ial the sharpness of its ordeal is some measure of the spiritual 

share which a church may be allowed of God to take in the 
redemption of the world, we do well to begin with the churches of 
Europe in this first looking towards an assessment of our resources. 
Such a catena of documents as is contained in The Struggle of the 
Dutch Church, the series of declarations made by the Norwegian 
and Danish churches during the occupation, and those utterances 
of Confessional leaders in Germany which not even the most ruthless 
suppressive machinery could silence, indicate that in regard to the 
responsibility of proclamation the churches of the European continent 
are emerging from their ordeal with enhanced authority and dignity. 
Further, by countless fidelities under persecution and by the fertility 
of invention with which so many of their ministrations have been 
maintained, there have been abundantly manifest the grace and power 
which belong to authentic knowledge of the Gospel. Not least, the 
churches of Europe, out of their own straitened resources, have been 
generous in works of mercy, giving local emergency leadership in 
the first problems of relief and providing centres of integrity amid 
widespread confusion. 

There have, of course, been elements of weakness and even of 
betrayal. The awful denial of the claims of Christ which provoked 
the heroic resistance of the faithful also won large areas of territory 
within the Church. In Germany it now appears that even before the 
collapse of the Third Reich the ‘German Christian’ movement, 
which long before the war had made its theological compromise 
with Nazism, was on the wane, and with the political collapse of 
the State it has apparently been swept away. But what scars it will 
have left remains to be seen. We have also to learn how far the 
mediating groups in the Church which, while withstanding the 
excesses of the German Christian movement, maintained some 
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measure of rapport with it, will have shaken free of its dangers and 
found real unity of faith and purpose with the Confessional groups. 
At the time of writing some of the most important news from 
Germany is that which indicates that this great problem of the 
re-formation of the Church is being undertaken from within. A 
widely representative gathering under the presidency of Bishop 
Wurm took place at Treysa in August 1945, at which first steps 
were taken to deal with matters of leadership and organization and 
with the much deeper question of the relation of Church and State. 
This is not business which can be settled in a day, and it must be 
remembered that all such discussions in Germany are set within 
a context of desperate human need. The works of mercy cannot 
tarry while the content of the proclamation is wrestled with; some- 
how the dual responsibility must be fulfilled with equal urgency and 
vigour. And as this proceeds, the Church outside Germany cannot 
be other than deeply concerned in both urgencies. To save Germany 
—with all other impoverished peoples—from the suffering and 
despair that threaten Europe is a task laid upon us by the constraint 
of Christ, and to think afresh with the German and other Continental 
churches about the nature of the Church and its mission in and 
towards the State is no less a life-and-death issue for humanity. 

If a summary opinion may be hazarded about the fundamental 
theological task which lies before the Continental churches in 
particular, it may be contended that one of the greatest questions 
is whether the kind of Christian thought and conviction which 
has inspired resistance will prove capable of also inspiring direction 
and creative assent in an era of essential reconstruction. Can the 
Church not only say to the State “Thou shalt not . . . ’ but also 
‘Thou shalt... ’? And, granted the relative impermanence of 
the highest form of human society, what social standards and 
sanctions may nevertheless enable humanity to live in fuller 
accessibility to the Eternal Word? 





The last year has brought to light much exhilarating news about 
the functioning of the Continental missionary societies during the 
years of darkness. Most of them have, of course, been cut off from 
their fields of service but, while the International Missionary Council 
in collaboration with other agencies has been helping to sustain this 
‘orphaned’ work, the home bases, though insulated, have not been 
sterile. The Scandinavian missions have maintained an exceptionally 
vigorous witness, and this not only in neutral Sweden but in occupied 
Norway and Denmark. In Norway all the missions were deeply 
involved in the church struggle; property and funds were confiscated, 
normal organization suspended and leaders imprisoned. Yet every 
one of the societies emerges stronger in its supply of candidates and 
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even in financial resources than hitherto, and these symptoms 
spring from an undoubted deepening and extension of missionary 
fervour. From Denmark comes news of good resources and a deter- 
mination to repay what has been spent on the orphaned Danish 
missions. Finland is far less affluent and has, in fact, been gravely 
impoverished; but the missions are undaunted and hopeful. A 
preliminary consultation of missionary leaders from Finland, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark has already taken place, with a view 
to resuming the regular Nordic Missionary Conferences which were 
an important feature of the pre-war missionary scene, and plans are 
in hand for a full conference in September 1946. 

From Germany the first news following the allied occupation 
tells of immense missionary enthusiasm. With travel ‘more difficult 
than in New Guinea’, as one writer put it, great missionary rallies 
have been held, accompanied by much generosity in giving; offers 
of service are considerable and eagerness for news of what has been 
happening overseas is intense. The enthusiasm which can now find 
open expression appears to have been gathering through the last 
years in which prohibition of meetings and the suppression of all 
but one missionary magazine failed to quench zeal. In general the 
German societies were at one with the Confessional movement, 
though they were less closely involved in the church struggle. The 
great question which lies before these societies—and which matters 
greatly to the whole missionary movement—is how soon and by 
what steps there can be a resumption of German service and responsi- 
bility in the work overseas. A decision on this question is bound up 
with post-war settlements and the policies of governments, and time 
will be needed to unravel a situation of considerable complexity. 
Missions generally will want to hasten the day when the full and 
unfettered service of the great German societies will once again form 
part of the total outreach of the Church, but patience and much 
wisdom will be needed in accomplishing this. Meantime it is good 
to hear from Germany that, while awaiting the re-opening of doors 
overseas, ‘the missionary societies are doing their utmost by im- 
provisations in home mission work to take advantage of the present 
readiness in Germany to listen to the Gospel’. 

Churches and missions throughout the world will deeply regret 
that, of the thirty missionary societies in Germany, eight have entirely 
lost their headquarters and six or seven others have been damaged. 
The saddest loss and one which will evoke universal sorrow is that of 
the Moravian Colony at Herrnhut. This was undamaged up to the 
day of Germany’s capitulation, but it seems that a local military 
decision to offer continued resistance compelled a Russian attack, 
with the resulting destruction of most of the Colony’s property. It 
should be added that Russian officials have since proved especially 
helpful in the work of reconstruction. 
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Recalling the devastation which swept the Netherlands, it is a 
matter for surprise as well as joy that there was little damage to 
missionary society property. All the present signs are of deepened 
interest in missions and eagerness in resuming service. Some im- 
portant steps, about which further information is awaited, have 
been taken towards the ‘integration’ of the missionary organizations 
into the structure of the churches. 

In Switzerland freedom from conflict did not prevent missions 
and churches from experiencing many of the hampering effects of 
war, but interest and generosity remained strong. There is, however, 
a serious shortage of new missionaries to make good the gaps over- 
seas, a situation which it will take some time to repair. ‘The same 
need presses heavily on the Paris mission which, in resuming last 
year the full direction of its own work, provided a happy augury of 
the fulfilment of the ‘orphaned missions’ trusteeship. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 


It would be helpful if in due course some of the more discerning 
leaders of the Continental and younger churches could study the 
church situation in Great Britain and the United States and 
contribute their assessment of the spiritual gains and losses of the 
last decade. Opportunity may arise to publish some such studies in 
these pages; in the meantime the provisional judgments here offered 
carinot pretend to be completely objective. 

Church life in Great Britain has been affected by the exhaustion 
to which reference was made in our opening paragraphs. Spiritual 
strength and vitality cannot be measured by externals, but it is 
inevitable that some tokens of vigour should be lacking in a country 
which, though not beset by the same kind of perils which assailed 
the Continental churches, has been subject to prolonged and search- 
ing strain. In particular, the great losses in leadership which, in 
afflicting the Church Universal, fell with special heaviness upon 
Great Britain, continue to leave their mark upon the British churches. 
In attempting some expression of opinion as to the present situation 
most observers are aware of two somewhat conflicting impressions. 
On the one hand, judged by such symptoms as church attend- 
ance, the prospects are admittedly grave. On the other, there is 
clearly in all the denominations a core of fidelity accompanied by 
authentic tokens of spiritual discernment and vitality, which contains 
infinite promise. Faith sees the indestructibility of this spiritual core 
and can set no limit to its potentiality. But faith also reckons with 
the possibility of a remnant remaining a remnant, its Gospel unheeded 
or imperfectly articulated and its power unappropriated. Within the 
churches as a whole there is little disposition to treat the general 
situation lightly or to evade the conclusion that Britain is itself a 
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mission field. The title of one of the most important religious leade: 
publications of the year, Towards the Conversion of England (the to sul 
Report of a Commission of the National Assembly of the Church of to the 
England), is eloquent of the churches’ predominating concern. chara 

As on the European continent, missionary interest and devotion | Unite 
in England have increased rather than diminished during the war such 
years. At the close of another year nearly every missionary society Coun 
has larger funds at its disposal than for many years, a state of affairs attem 
that is not due merely to the economic vagaries of the war. Almost __tiont 
without exception the societies are planning forward movements | ‘The: 
and new advances in their oversea work. Alongside this it should be Fede: 
remembered that, while every denomination has great building losses = activi 
to make good in consequence of war damage, the churches collectively affect 
are expecting to make not less than one million pounds available for field | 
the reconstruction of Christian institutions in Europe. There is, elsew 
however, something harder to find than money at the close of an conte 


exhausting war, and that is man-power. This need—to which we in so 
shall return in commenting on the younger churches—gravely | (Cont 
affects the implementation of many of the missionary societies’ 


worlc 
plans for advance, just as it seriously conditions the furtherance of those 
the churches’ task at the home base. bilitie 


If our word on Great Britain can be offered only as a provisional 
judgment, this must be still more true of any comment on the church 
life of the United States, whose vastness and variety, in this as in 
other matters, caution against simple conclusions. We may note, 
however, that, at a time when that country’s almost embarrassing V 
resources are most in evidence, the churches reflect a similar enlarge- T 
ment of strength. In general, church membership is considerably on 


: : - most 
the increase; church attendance is far from waning and some immense the y 
programmes for the development and extension of the Church’s | war's 


work at home and overseas are in hand. For the relief of the European 
churches it is expected that some twenty million dollars will be given; Alrea 
another thirty million dollars’ expenditure on reconstruction in the 





lands of the younger churches is anticipated, and church building me 
and extension schemes in the United States are contemplated up to share 
a cost of six hundred million dollars. What the final spiritual interpre- full s 
tation of all this will signify can only be left where all such spiritual witne 
judgments belong, but at least it should be recorded that church Chris 
leaders in the United States are sensitive to the fact that prosperity F 
can be a greater test of character than adversity and that, in rising expec 
to their remarkable opportunities, the American churches are comr 
accepting a privilege which may also prove to be an ordeal. erran 

When these last years can be looked upon within the perspectives in th 
of history it will be interesting to learn what assessment will be who 
made of one feature of the activity of the British and American helpe 


churches which has made considerable demands on Christian 
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leadership during the war years. It is the endeavour of the churches 
to subject public affairs, and in particular the actions of governments, 
to the judgment and direction of the Christian conscience. Perhaps 
characteristically, this activity has been more in evidence in the 
United States than in Great Britain, but in both countries, through 
such bodies as the British Council of Churches and the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, much has been 
attempted by means of published comment and personal representa- 
tion to fulfil a public ministry in the name of the churches as a whole. 
The most outstanding example of this was the work of the American 
Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, whose 
activities—including much direct work at San Francisco—admittedly 
affected the drafting of a number of clauses in the Charter. In the 
field of religious liberty also, as illustrated by the volume reviewed 
elsewhere in these pages, much has been undertaken and is further 
contemplated in both countries. Will such work as this abide, as 
in some respects the counterpart of the political resistance of the 
Continental churches, and does it point to a dimension in which 
world evangelism has more to do in the future? ‘The answer lies in 
those theological tasks which belong to the many exciting responsi- 
bilities of the oecumenical Church in the years that lie ahead. 


THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


oa wars which had their origin in the lands of the older 

churches have tested profoundly the faith and vigour of that 
most significant part of Christendom which is commonly described as 
the younger churches. It has yet to be seen what lasting consequences 
war's ordeal will have upon these churches and in what ways God 
will use their experience for the speedier evangelism of the world. 
Already, however, there is cause for profound thanksgiving that in 
country after country these churches have proved to be authentic 
focusing points of the Church oecumenical and have taken their full 
share in ministering to a divided and suffering world. When the 
full story of these years can be known, it may even prove that the 
witness of the younger churches has been the greatest fact in the 
Christian life of our time. 

From two directions results of incalculable importance may be 
expected. The first is the effect of direct contact with young Christian 
communities on the part of men who have been overseas on war’s 
errands. Innumerable instances have been recorded of experiences 
in the Far East, Burma, the Philippines, the South Seas, of men 
who to their astonishment have found themselves befriended, 
helped and challenged by the fidelity of native Christians. In this 
connexion special tribute is due to large numbers of African Christians 
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serving in the various theatres of war who have given notable evidence 
of Christian fidelity and zeal. On the wide canvas of the world’s 
struggles and sorrows these instances may occupy a relatively small 
place, but they are sufficiently numerous and consistent to provide 
ground for hope as well as for thanksgiving. 

The second source from which important consequences may flow 
lies in the enforced shouldering of greater responsibility by the 
younger churches during their isolation from former colleagues and 
helpers. Much has yet to be learned about the way in which this 
situation has in fact been met and how far improvisations will lead 
into permanent changes and improvements, but already from such 
areas as the Netherlands East Indies and Burma there is evidence 
that, while further help from the West is clearly needed, it will have 
to be along lines which have largely been worked out by indigenous 
churches during a period which has been of more than mterim 
meaning. 

Considerations of this kind do not necessarily signify that the 
net effect of these years on the younger churches will prove to have 
been gain rather than loss. It is too early to strike the balance, but 
it is very clear that serious setbacks have also to be reckoned with. 
Church life can survive the destruction of buildings, but the fabric 
of Christian institutions nevertheless matters. Brave devices may be 
richly compensating, but they do not take the place of the Church’s 
systematic disciplined witness and service. Testings which one man 
or community may survive will prove the undoing of others. Persecu- 
tion often achieves its objective, and enforced conformities and 
compromises are bound to leave their mark. Impoverishments of 
this kind will have to be set alongside the gains of these last years, 
and we can only hope that the churches, young and old, will be 
given grace to deal humbly and creatively with both legacies. 

There is one outstanding need which meets us at every turn as 
we look at the general situation in the lands of the younger churches. 
It is that need of man-power which links these churches with their 
older partners in a common crisis. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the seriousness of this. At the home base there are at the moment 
more financial resources for world evangelism than can be turned 
into life service, and on the great fields of missionary action there 
are opportunities, including those of collaboration in government 
programmes of reconstruction and social development, which cannot 
be taken because of the lack of people ready for service or even ready 
to be trained. Most of all, in the leadership of the churches and 
in that bedrock need, a strong and well equipped regular ministry, 
the present position requires famine terms in which to describe it. 

Panic will not mend such a matter, but prayer and service directed 
towards its solution need to be offered with a concern as urgent as 
it is deep. 
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The following sections, though not attempting to cover all the 
lands of the younger churches, will illustrate in greater detail some 
of these general considerations and will further indicate the nature 
of the tasks which lie ahead. 


THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN 


wy relationships have been interrupted as forcibly as have 

those with the Christian Church in Japan, it becomes a matter 
of looking for the first thread, however slender it may be, from which 
to weave once more the pattern of Christian co-operation and 
fellowship. It is natural and reasonable to look for it in Japan itself; 
and there are encouraging indications there of the fullest recognition 
of the reconciling réle which the Christian Church will be called 
upon to play. General MacArthur, it will be remembered, declared, 
on the occasion of the Japanese surrender: 


The problem basically is theological and involves a spiritual recru- 
descence and improvement of human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature and all material 
and cultural developments in the past two thousand years. It must be of 
the spirit if we are to save the flesh. 


That such views found an echo in Japan was evident in a state- 
ment of the Prime Minister some ten days later, in which he 
recognized ‘the power of religion’ for the difficult days ahead, and 
called on such Christian leaders as Dr Kagawa to help in the task 
of raising moral standards and removing hatred. 

Such news as began to penetrate the outside world in September 
indicated that the Church in Japan was fully alive to the fact that 
the initiative in the matter of the renewal of Christian fellowship 
lay with her, and that consultation on Japanese soil with fellow- 
Christians from -oversea would not be unwelcome. And it is of 
much significance for Christian fellowship in the days ahead that 
in the course of the month of October a deputation of four American 
churchmen (Dr Douglas Horton, chairman of the American com- 
mittee for the World Council of Churches; Dr Walter Van Kirk, 
executive secretary of the department of international justice and 
goodwill of the Federal Council of Churches; Bishop James 
Chamberlain Baker, chairman of the International Missionary 
Council and Dr Luman Shafer, both former Japan missionaries) 
visited Japan at the invitation of the Christian leadership there. It 
will be remembered that only very shortly before the attack on 
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Pearl Harbour a memorable meeting of Japanese and American 
Christians took place at Riverside, California, at which a reciprocal 
visit of American Christian leaders to Japan was planned. The 
visit which has just taken place, while it was in fact the ‘return’ 
visit to the Riverside gathering in 1941, could not, in present 
conditions, have the leisured, comprehensive character of that 
occasion; but its purpose, as defined in a memorandum addressed 
to the Church of Christ in Japan, was ‘to re-establish face to face 
contact with fellow-Christians in Japan, to strengthen the living 
bonds of spiritual unity in Christ and to take counsel regarding the 
common tasks of the oecumenical Church’. In that capacity the 
American deputation afforded a token of the world-wide desire for 
Christian fellowship and collaboration which it is hoped a further 
group, widely representative of the Church in East and West, will 
have an opportunity to express when conditions permit. A ve 
high proportion of foreign missionary personnel, and almost ail 
foreign assistance in Christian education in Japan came, before the 
war, from the United States, and to be the first to renew contact 
with Christian forces in Japan is to renew it on behalf of a 
nation with a deeply rooted interest in that country. The 
deputation will surely have paved the way for deliberations at 
greater length and against a broader horizon, and in particular for 
regional consultations among all the churches of East Asia as a 
whole. The course of events, in East and West, has already shown 
how literally and how soon the Christian Church may be called 
upon to play a leading part in the renewal of relations between 
peoples recently at war; and freedom for missionaries to go and 
come between such countries must assuredly rank high among the 
forces of reconciliation at the world’s disposal. The concentration 
of the overwhelming horror of atomic warfare on her territory may 
well have produced in Japan an effect that will not predispose her 
to rapid re-entry into international relations. Nor, on the other hand, 
can the memory of wholesale acts of cruelty—some of them too 
terrible for thought—perpetrated by Japan help her late enemies 
to meet her with equanimity or love. For such a situation there is 
primarily—perhaps only—the Christian Church; and the willingness 
apparent within the churches concerned, and not least the Church 
in China, to come together for a healing of the breach is one of the 
most significant indications that this Survey has to record. 
Adequate information is not available, as we write, to draw 
anything but extremely tentative conclusions as to the conditions 
immediately facing the Church in Japan. The deputation’s com- 
ments on the destruction of no less than five hundred church 
buildings from bombing will be distressingly familiar in any country 
which has undergone the ravages of aerial warfare. But their im- 
pressions in general confirm what has been recorded, on such 
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information as could be gleaned, in earlier issues of this Review, 
that, subject to the exigencies of war-time conditions, the majority 
of the Christian institutions have been able to maintain regular 
activities, including daily worship and Bible classes. It is recognized 
that the situation varies from one institution to another, according 
to the personal attitude of the local Japanese administration. It is 
confirmed that Aoyama Boys’ School and the Meiji Gakuin School 
have continued their life much as usual, and emphasis is laid on 
the fact that the ruthless treatment of St Paul’s University, Tokyo, 
which was ordered to eliminate Christian teaching, chapel services 
and all ‘foreign influence’, should not be taken as generally typical 
of the fate of Christian institutions in Japan. 

There are indications, meanwhile, that the return of foreign 
missionaries for service in Japan would be welcomed; and great 
responsibility would rest, in that event, upon the Church of Christ 
in Japan in the matter of their best and wisest use. This question 
was discussed in some detail at a joint meeting of representatives of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America and of the 
National Christian Council of Japan, at Atlantic City, shortly after 
the Riverside meeting in 1941, and the task of the Church to use 
the missionary in his ‘formative years’ to the greatest advantage of 
the Church in Japan was readily acknowledged. It is on the matter 
of the provision of foreign missionaries to serve, in either a specialist 
or a non-specialist capacity, in Japan, that future consultations may 
be expected very largely to turn, especially as regards the part that 


they can play in helping to face the deeper issues that will arise in 
the period that lies ahead. 


KOREA 


Little news has come through concerning the Church in Korea, 
though one source of information, a Korean theological student who 
was conscribed for military service while in Japan and who escaped 
and made his way about a year ago to Chungking, indicates in- 
creasing oppression of the Korean Church as the war situation 
deteriorated for the Japanese. A church which has already behind 
it a formidable record of suffering for its faith has experienced in 
the past year a concentration of persecution: all the smaller 
denominations have, it is reported, been obliged to unite with the 
larger; public worship has been reduced to a minimum, the use of 
the Old Testament forbidden and the use of the New Testament 
heavily censored; while strong pressure has been exercised, on 
pain of rigorous punishment, to compel ‘Shinto’ observances, 
including the ceremony of Shinto baptism. Not only churches but 
also school buildings have been commandeered by the Japanese 
for war purposes. The older clergy have been forced to resign and 
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many of the younger have been conscribed for labour service. A 
former Korean missionary comments: ‘While we may expect the 
refining process to produce many strong Christian characters, the 
end of the war will find the Church economically and educationally 
destitute and perhaps numerically reduced’. Reports indicate in 
fact that church attendance and open profession of faith have 
noticeably decreased, but that church life has gone, for the time 
being, underground and taken the form of family and private 
worship. 

An important element to take into account in the renewal of 
relationships with the Church in Korea is provided by the Koreans 
in exile, notably the group established in Chungking. Of the five 
hundred civilian Koreans living there, about one hundred and 
fifty are Christians. Political preoccupations have inevitably over- 
shadowed to some extent interest in the spiritual well-being of 
the Korean Church, but there are marked indications among 
Korean exiles of a growing concern for their own spiritual revival, 
both for their own sake and as a basic contribution to spiritual 
rehabilitation in the homeland. Another not inconsiderable element 
is provided by the group of Koreans who found refuge in Siberia 
and have served in the Russian Army. With their return to Korea 
they are likely to bring with them some Communist influence and 
to confront the Korean Church with something of an ideological 
challenge. 

Prospects for the Church in Korea are, however, regarded as 
bright, for the country is on the verge of regaining her liberty, and 
with it freedom of religious activity and of conscience for a church 
that has survived and indeed been purified by many years of 
suffering and hardship. 


FORMOSA 


It is not possible to look forward to the immediate future of the 
Church in Formosa without taking first and foremost into account 
the devastation due to the almost daily bombing of its towns and 
cities which the island has suffered in the last months of the war. In 
a country where the Christian Church can claim a congregation in 


every city and town and in many a village, it would be unrealistic not | 


to anticipate material reconstruction as a primary task. The Canadian 
and English Presbyterian missions are tentatively planning a joint 
visit to the field as soon as conditions permit, for consultation with 
Formosan Christians as to their needs in material relief and in 


missionary assistance. It is likely that united advisory bodies of the | 


Canadian-English Presbyterian missions will be set up both on 
the field and at the home base in the interest of whatever work is 
contemplated, after consultation with the Formosan Church. 
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CHINA 


Intheearly weeks of a ninth year of unrelenting warfare, liberation 
at long last came to China. It is true that her internal political 
troubles are by no means fully overcome, but reconstruction plans 
have steadily kept pace, throughout the nation’s ordeal, with the 
devastation of war and in many fields they are already in process of 
execution. None the less the whole task of rehabilitation, over free 
China and over the vast areas now loosed from the enemy grip, can 
be little less than overwhelming. 

The nation’s task would seem to be equally distributed over the 
two areas into which the war has divided China: the West, with its 
vast facilities for population settlement and its natural resources 
still only partially exploited, and the war zone, in which the steadily 
deteriorating effects, material and moral, of years of foreign aggres- 
sion must form a first consideration in reconstruction plans. ‘The 
needs of ‘occupied’ China are obviously more immediate, though 
not altogether more material in character; those of the West can be 
seen at a longer range. 

There are few aspects of reconstruction, however, in any part 
of China into which Christian forces may not expect to be drawn 
and which would not, indeed, provide ample opportunity for 
evangelism and witness; and the enlisting of Christian participation 
in government reconstruction plans, such as those for a national 
health service, has met, both among Chinese Christian leaders and 
among foreign mission boards, with a positive and constructive 
reply. 

Such activity, none the less, while not to be underrated, does 
not constitute the basic, foundation task of the Church in China. 
Recent consultations, such as those carried out by the Rev. Rowland 
M. Cross, in the course of an extensive tour in 1944, the results of 
which are embodied in the N.C.C. memorandum, “I'he Church and 
the Future in China’, and the impressions gained by other foreign 
missionary leaders who have visited China in the last twelve months, 
all stress the primary responsibility of building up, from the rank 
and file of the people, a strong Christian Church; and much emphasis 
is laid on the need for ‘more Chinese pastors and missionaries for 
whom the cure of souls is the main interest’. Chinese church leader- 
ship has been outstanding in the individual Christians it has 
produced. But they, in their turn, insist on the need for a numerically 
stronger Church, built up in local communities of well-instructed 
Christians, if China is to be won for Christ. ‘If you are an expert’, 
comments a Chinese Bishop, ‘you need people to carry out your 
plans, and I doubt whether there are enough people to go round.’ 


Concern is therefore apparent for intensive evangelism, and the call 
2 
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is as much for Christian workers, both Chinese and foreign, with 
evangelistic gifts as for those with specialist qualifications. 

The task of building such a Christian community takes the 
Church into every aspect of the life of China, both geographically 
and in relation to the lives of its people. The war years have brought 
the outlying regions of the West into prominence and to follow up 
what has already been initiated here, and to set out to establish the 
Christian Church wherever, under government schemes for de- 
velopment, a new population is beginning to settle, affords no 
less a responsibility than to return to the formerly occupied areas 
and to rebuild the life of the Church there. 

The National Christian Council memorandum referred to above 
lays much stress on the needs of the Border Tribes. The opportunity 
for evangelism among such people as the Miao, the Kiang and the 
Lolo tribes, where a ready response has already been encountered, 
is still immense, and the need to take these regions into full account 
in planning evangelistic advance is constantly urged upon the 
Chinese churches. 

The movement to establish a strong lay leadership is integral 
to the life of the Church. Such developments as the ‘Churchmen’s 
Clubs’, inaugurated in Chungking and other cities of the West, 
have already given a lead in the stimulation of greater responsibility 
among the laity; and the provision of facilities for nurturing local 
Christian groups in the essentials of the Christian Faith and the 
fostering of a deeper desire for worship, prayer and meditation, in 
preparation for the work of an evangelist, figure prominently in 
current discussion. 

In spite, too, of the preponderance of the rural population of 
China, much of the challenge indicated above is addressed primarily 
to the city churches, with their special opportunities for impact 
upon large concentrations of people in crowded centres. The 
development of strong city churches, whose members’ life and 
witness would in themselves constitute a channel of evangelism, 
ranks high in planning for the immediate future. Discussions 
envisage initial experiment in a hundred cities, calling for close 
co-operation between different churches in the allocation of spheres 
of responsibility and not least for co-ordination with the work of 
such bodies as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. “The city as the 
unit of work and all sides of life as our field’ is the motto adopted 
in one Christian group. 

The work of student evangelism, moreover, as the universities 
move back to their original sites, hinges on such plans as those 
outlined above, to the mutual benefit of the student body and of 
the city in or near to which it is situated. A university campus on 
the outskirts of a city could, it is recognized, all too easily become 
an isolated, self-contained unit, maintaining little contact with the 
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life of the general community, or with local Christian churches and 
associations. A well-forged link, on the other hand, between the 
Christian unit in a government university and the local city church 
could vitally strengthen and deepen the life of both, and it is 
encouraging to record much emphasis of the continuation and 
extension of student evangelism. 

A recent article in this Review (October 1945) surveyed existing 
facilities for theological training in China and presented a some- 
what disturbing picture both as to their adequacy and as to the 
response to such provision as is available. The latter aspect of the 
problem is related closely to the whole question of building up the 
Church in China from the people, and especially to the task of 
bringing young people to see the service of the Church, whether in 
the ministry or in lay activity, as satisfying the demand for a life 
lived adventurously, sacrificially and to the full. 

Constructive criticisms are voiced, looking towards the main- 
tenance of closer contact between the Church and its theological 
graduates, fuller recognition of the need for assistance and en- 
couragement, and the avoidance of appointment to an isolated 
post—or for too long a period without change to any post—during 
the early years of a man’s ministry. Emphasis is also laid on a more 
realistic understanding of economic needs. 

It is clear that if the Christian colleges, and not least the theo- 
logical faculties, are to secure a steady stream of Christian leaders 
and are, moreover, to preserve the Christian influence in the 
national leadership of the country, educational facilities must be 
still better established at the early, still more formative stages. For 
this reason close attention has been given in the past year to the 
plans of the Christian middle schools. Current discussion in this 
field looks towards the development of greater variety in the type 
of school maintained, so that the middle schools of one city distribute 
between them responsibility for college preparation and for as many 
of the vocational courses as are likely to be called for and can be 
provided. A Chinese Christian educationist offers the reminder that 
the future leaders of national reconstruction and development, in 
agriculture, industry, child welfare, business, co-operative manage- 
ment, are likely to pass through the Christian middle schools and 
that with the basic integration of the Christian way of life into the 
whole curriculum there should be combined the widest possible 
provision for vocational training. The supervision and management 
of such schools bid fair to pass more and more into Chinese hands, 
in accordance with government stipulations, though the co-operation 
of foreign missionary personnel is still emphatically called for. In 
the matter of organization, discussion looks towards the setting up 
of a Chinese Christian governing body for each school, sufficiently 
qualified and experienced to maintain the Christian character of the 
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school and to ensure a high-grade education. The proposal that 
each of the major denominations of the non-Roman Catholic 
Church in China conducting middle schools should organize its 
own ‘Board of Christian Schools’ has been put forward and 
favourably examined. Denominational boards of this kind would 
also serve, with the passing of the control of the schools into Chinese 
hands, to maintain a strong link with the foreign missionary 
organizations which have played a large part in the building up of 
the middle school system in the past, and whose interest and 
fellowship are in no way diminished. Such a system, it is felt, 
moreover, should help remove the danger of opening the doors 
too widely, for the sake of the income from tuition fees, rather 
than setting out to minister to the needs of the local Christian 
constituency. 

Meanwhile, the needs and prospects of the Christian colleges 
are much in evidence. With the exception of West China Union 
University, they have all suffered varying degrees of dislocation 
and impoverishment; and the immediate task of re-staffing, and not 
least of re-equipment, is a formidable one. Recent estimates put the 
cost of immediate property repairs at $4,618,000, while the ex- 
penditure on reconstruction, over the next ten years, is likely to 
total $25,000,000. On certain points, long-range policy is identical 
with that of the middle schools: redistribution, both as to locality 
and as to the provision of vocational training, is being discussed, 
and it is recognized that not every college which previously existed 
needs to be rebuilt. Emphasis comes, again, on the preservation of 
the Christian character of the colleges, whose distinctive contri- 
bution is defined as ‘education in the spirit of the Christian gospel’. 

On the field of medicine, the constituent bodies of the National 
Christian Council and foreign mission boards are considering how 
best they can contribute to the plans of the National Health 
Administration (already outlined in an earlier Survey and discussed 
elsewhere in a recent number of the Review). Reactions to the scheme 
seem for the most part to favour the maintenance under Christian 
medical auspices of hospitals with fifty and one hundred beds, and 
only a few of the 250-bed institutions provided in the scheme. 
Christian medical opinion clearly prefers restriction to a small 
number of Christian hospitals, in which exacting professional 
standards would be maintained, rather than widespread expansion. 
Immediate rehabilitation plans envisage the setting up of health 
centres in some five hundred hsien until recently occupied by the 
Japanese, with a later extension to a total of two thousand such 
centres. Here Christian medical forces could play a vital part, and 
a nucleus of doctors and nurses, ready to set up Christian medical 
centres as and where needed, is in process of being assembled in 
the West. 
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Other issues now being faced in Christian medical planning are 
the need to provide for the training of nurses in the higher edu- 
cational institutions, the extension of training in midwifery and a 
considerable increase in facilities for dental training, there being 
only three hundred licensed dental practitioners in the whole of 
China. 

Such, in bare outline, are some of the principal specialist 
activities to be geared into the whole momentum of the life of the 
Christian Church in China. Beyond its own frontiers, meanwhile, 
the Chinese Church looks to an expansion of its fellowship in the 
Church Universal, and to its share in the task of reconciliation. 
Keen support is shown for the holding, not later than 1948, of a 
regional conference of the churches of East Asia. 


~ 


INDIA 


i is by no means unlikely that in years to come what will stand 

out as the most remarkable Christian achievement in India 
during, say, 1940 to 1945 will be the simple fact that so much of the 
Church’s normal witnessing and service was maintained. Yet this 
is a fact to which comparatively little public attention has been 
directed. It is, of course, inevitable that other matters should have 
loomed larger. India has, unhappily, been the scene of one of the 
most intractable political problems of modern times. It has also been 
the setting of a human tragedy—caused by famine—on a scale which 
would have stirred and shocked the rest of the world far more violently 
than it did had not the world as a whole already been racked by 
pain and loss. Further, although not itself a battlefield, India has 
experienced as a direct result of war some of the greatest social and 
economic upheavals in her history. Within this framework the 
Christian Church’s undertakings, which are never less than formid- 
able, have been immeasurably enhanced in their delicacy and 
complexity. Yet year after year in tens of thousands of villages 
Christian worship and Christian teaching have been maintained. 
Mass movement converts have been steadily nurtured in the faith 
and the miracle of new conversions has been enacted. In some three 
hundred hospitals and six hundred dispensaries the ministry of 
healing has been exercised. Doctors have been trained and one of 
the most outstanding Christian medical undertakings, the develop- 
ment of the Vellore Medical College, has during the year just closed 
been carried a decisive stage nearer completion. 

In the realm of higher education, none of the stresses or abnor- 
malities of the times has resulted in any lessening of the demand 
which India makes on the Christian high schools and colleges for 
service which is in itself a mighty Christian opportunity. 
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Through this same period Christian leadership in India has found 
it possible to do some fundamental thinking on matters of long- 
range significance. The report on the ministry of the Church reviewed 
elsewhere in these pages deals with a particular Indian problem in 
terms that are also most pertinent to the needs of the Church in 
other lands and such issues as that of the relation between Church 
and State or the ultimate purpose of Christian education have been 
handled in something more than emergency fashion within the 
fellowship of the National Christian Council. 

None of this indicates that the Christian movement in India has 
been unaffected by the stresses of the years or that the Church has 
stood aside from the special problems created or accentuated by the 
war. On the contrary, in public speech and action the Christian 
forces have endeavoured to contribute to an easing of the political 
tensions and they have been active in ministering on a large scale 
to the victims of famine and its aftermath. When it is remembered 
that the missionary forces have been steadily depleted during the 
years of war, that the availability of Indian leadership has been 
much affected by war’s demands, and that personal losses have been 
sustained of the magnitude of that suffered last year in the death of 
Vedanayakam Samuel Azariah (a loss comparable to that occasioned 
by the death of William Temple), it will be realized afresh that the 
maintenance of such witness and service as we have summarized is 
a matter for wonder and thanksgiving. 

As another year opens, certain problems which are in part 
carried over from the war years and in part characteristic of this 
new period call for special attention. The year 1945 saw a decided 
change for the better in the political tone. ‘An unprecedented 
atmosphere of good will’ was the phrase used by the editor of the 
N.C.C. Review in commenting even on the failure of the Simla 
conversations last August. But this improvement in atmosphere has 
not yet brought a real solution of the main deadlock. We write 
before the Provincial elections and without any means to gauge 
the outcome of the forthcoming constituent assembly. The present 
situation is that although Indians now have the fullest possible 
opportunity to claim and use their political freedom—even to the 
point, if they choose, of complete severance from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations—it still remains problematical how soon and how 
smoothly the great transition will be made. Meantime public anxiety 
must continue to press upon all sections of India, not least on the 
churches. Whatever the course of events in 1946, the general atmo- 
sphere is scarcely likely to become more tranquil and further 
constitutional developments may involve considerable adjustment for 
missions and churches. 

The social context in which the Christian movement is carried 
on is also likely to be one of still further change and development. 
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The large economic, industrial and educational proposals touched 
upon in previous surveys in this Review and the still unsolved major 
problem of illiteracy are all certain to press with increasing insistence 
upon the churches as upon other sections of the community. In these 
matters Christian leadership as expressed in the work of the National 
Christian Council continues to be vigilant. The implications of the 
Sargent educational reforms are the subject of special recommenda- 
tions issued by a Central Advisory Committee of the National 
Christian Council; and the bearing of economic developments on 
the life of the Christian community, with special reference to the 
problem of the demobilized soldier, is similarly being investigated 
by the Council’s secretariat. Action as well as study is being pro- 
moted as rapidly as possible on the problem of illiteracy and the 
more adequate production and distribution of Christian literature. 
Some further progress can be recorded in both these fields, but not 
on a scale commensurate with the need or even with the financial 
resources which America and Britain can make available for the 
purpose. This is but one of many instances in which Christian India 
halts through lack of man-power numerous enough or adequately 
equipped to cope with a vast and urgent need. A solution of the 
same basic problem is a prerequisite of any marked progress in a 
number of vital projects upon which much central thinking has 
been done; for instance the Christian contribution to technical 
education in an increasingly industrialized India and, conversely, 
the special contribution of the Church in that rural environment 
which is still basic to India’s economy. Most formidably and seriously 
this famine in man-power continues to hinder any decisive endeavour 
to present the Gospel to Muslim India on a scale comparable to the 
present need. This frustration must bear with special heaviness 
upon all who sense the significance of present-day Islam, and its 
possibilities on a larger canvas than that of India. 

It is inevitable that the acuteness of this problem of personal 
resources should continue to give added urgency to those movements 
towards the closer unity of the Church which have been especially 
conspicuous in India. During the last year the existing United Church 
of Northern India (composed of former Presbyterians and American 
Congregationalists) has received a further accession from the 
churches associated with the L.M.S. in Bengal. This action was the 
outcome of negotiations in which Baptist churches and the Methodist 
Church of Southern Asia have for some years also been involved. 
Neither of these two denominations is entering the present union, 
but conversations, also initiated many years ago, with a larger group 
of churches, including the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
and the (British) Methodists, are being continued along lines largely 
suggested by the South India Scheme of Union. With regard to 
the latter, 1945 has registered the most important decision of the 
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General Council of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon per- 
mitting ‘the Dioceses of Madras, Travancore and Cochin, Tinnevelly 
and Dornakal to carry out their practically unanimous desire to enter 
into union with the Methodist and South India United Churches’. 
Also one of the Councils of the South India United Church which 
has hitherto been most strongly opposed to the existing scheme— 
the Telugu Church Council—has now accepted it, declaring its 
belief that ‘the gains in mutual understanding and toleration evidenced 
throughout these years of negotiation will under God’s guidance 
and help increase more and more as the churches enter into organic 
union and begin the process of growing together’. It is worthy of 
note that the resolution also registered the Council’s opinion that 
‘the new political situation confirms the conviction of the necessity 
for the Christian churches to unite to face the dangers and oppor- 
tunities of coming days’. The decisive vote of the $.1.U.C., of which 
the Telugu Church Council is a part, is due to be taken at the 
General Assembly in September 1946. 

It is fair to add that there are those within all the negotiating 
churches who still ask how far the consummation of the proposed 
union will in fact make possible a real economy in Christian man- 
power and facilitate the evangelistic work of the Church. More 
fundamentally, while acknowledging the force of arguments based 
on expediency in its most honourable form, it is still questioned how 
far the pragmatic argument has any real validity in this matter. In 
reply it would be contended by most of those who have lived with 
this union movement during any considerable part of its long history 
that the strongest pressures and constraints toward the ultimate 
goal have come from a profounder level than the pragmatic one, no 
matter how vividly events at the moment may happen to underline 
the expediency of the step. Without this deeper constraint it is 
scarcely likely that the long negotiations would have been continued 
to this present point; and as the more decisive stages are reached the 
desire to know and do the revealed will of God in this matter is 
certainly deeper than ever. 

Churches confronted in their own lands by needs so far beyond 
their measurable resources may be pardoned for finding it a little 
too easy to overlook their world-wide evangelistic obligations. Two 
small symptoms are therefore the more worthy of note. The South 
India United Church has committed itself to the launching of a 
missionary society of its own for service outside India. The decision 
has still to be implemented in personal service, but the Church as a 
whole has pledged itself to action. Further, the National Missionary 
Society, in celebrating forty years of service last year, while deploring 
that ‘in spite of forty years of its life so little comparatively has been 
done to Fulfil the aim of occupying the unevangelized parts of our 
country and nothing to reach adjacent lands such as Tibet, Nepal 
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and Bhutan’, has issued a strong call to the churches throughout 
India to rise to the fulfilment of an obligation that is also the Church’s 
supremest privilege. 


THE NEAR EAST! 


: ors background against which we must view the prospects for 
Christian work in the Near East is in the main the product 
of the interplay of three forces—nationalism, Islam and materialistic 
secularism. The war years have witnessed an intensification of the 
nationalist spirit in all Muslim lands. One of the primary purposes 
of the newly-formed League of Arab Nations is the consummation 
and defence of the independence of each of its members. While 
Syria and the Lebanon refuse political, economic or cultural con- 
cessions to France, Egypt and Iraq agitate for a modification of 
their treaties with Great Britain. Concessions for the production 
of oil and other essential products will no longer be granted to 
foreign companies, if there is any serious danger of their leading 
to political entanglements with foreign powers. 

The argument is often heard in the Near East and elsewhere 
that Arab nationalism is based on Islamic culture, and that the 
presence of heterogeneous elements within the State is a potential 
threat to national unity. There is, at any rate, no mistaking the 
meaning of the efforts which are being made to stimulate interest 
in religion—the regular broadcasting of Koranic readings, the use 
of megaphones in the mosques, the building of prayer centres in 
schools and universities, the threat of punishment to those who 
break the Ramadan fast, and the promotion of the Mecca pilgrimage. 
All these are signs of a clear-cut policy. 

Yet, side by side with this intensification of religious nationalism, 
and partly as a result of the war, there is an increasing concentration 
on money-making and pleasure-seeking, with a general lowering of 
personal and social standards of morality. The war has enabled 
many to make money quickly; profiteering and exploitation are 
rife, and Mammon has become the idol of countless thousands of 
all countries and all religions. 

The bearing of these three factors on Christian work in the Near 
East is patent. A sense of national pride has stimulated all Near 
Eastern countries into a deepening concern for the problems of 
poverty, education, health and social welfare. These fields, in which 
missions pioneered and in which, until recently, they more than 
held their own, are being occupied on an ever increasing scale by 
government departments. Governments are allocating a larger 


1 Contributed by Mr S. A. Morrison, secretary of the ‘Missions and Government’ 
Committee of the Egypt Inter- Mission Council. 
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proportion of their budgets to the social services, and are spending 
sums on buildings, equipment and salaries far beyond the limited 
resources of Christian organizations. At the same time, governments 
are quite rightly insisting on higher standards of efficiency and 
higher salaries in private institutions. 

The resurgence of Islam makes the question of religious freedom 
in the Near East once more acute. Restrictive legislation against 
missions, and discriminatory actions against minorities have loomed 
large in the story of the Near East countries in recent years, apart 
from those areas like Aden, Palestine and the North Sudan, where 
British influence is predominant. Missions feel that they are dwelling 
on the edge of a volcano which may at any moment erupt. Christian 
minorities view with alarm the increasing identification of nationalism 
with Islam, and wonder whether governments are not following a 
deliberate policy aimed at weakening their influence or even at 
eliminating them entirely. Foreign powers may be ready to inter- 
vene in Near Eastern affairs when strategic, political or economic 
issues are at stake, but they show extreme reluctance to interfere 
when religious freedom is threatened. The overriding consideration 
appears to be that Muslim susceptibilities must not be offended. 
The termination in October 1949 of the interim period prescribed 
by the Montreux Convention will not make the situation any easier 
in Egypt. Governments have many means of crippling missionary 
activity: by their control of visas or of licences to practise, by the 
censorship of press or post, or by demanding of missionary in- 
stitutions what is overlooked in equivalent government institutions. 

The lowering of moral standards during the war, and the spread 
of a spirit of secularism and agnosticism, especially among university 
students, while offering a challenge to Christian thought and witness, 
do not give promise of making the evangelistic task of the Christian 
Church any easier. 

If these, in brief, represent on the human side the prospects for 
Christian work in the Near East, what then are the plans? What 
changes in emphasis, in methods, in alignment of forces does the 
present situation demand? 

The vast sums which governments are pouring into projects 
for social reform, and the raising of technical standards required of 
private institutions, will inevitably necessitate a reconsideration by 
missions of their activities in the field of education, medicine and 
social service. In the interests of efficiency the number of institu- 
tions they can afford to maintain will almost certainly have to be 
reduced. It thus becomes a question of concentration upon what 
is most vital and most important. Are there any agreed criteria by 
which the value of such institutions may fairly be judged? I think 
we may discern the emergence of some as missions face up to these 
problems throughout the Near East. 
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The centrality of the Church in missionary thinking demands 
the retention of those institutions which are essential to the growth 
and witness of the Church. It is interesting to note how hospitals 
and schools are now being linked more closely to the life of the 
Church, not merely the Church of the denomination to which the 
institution belongs but the Church of the country, in the widest 
sense. Encouragement is being given to Christian nationals to assume 
a larger share of the responsibility for the administration of these 
institutions, and thus added importance attaches to all centres of 
training for clergy, teachers, doctors and nurses. As, with the 
abolition of the privileges of the Capitulations, foreign missionaries 
lose their privileged status, they become more conscious of the 
difficulties under which the Christian minorities in these countries 
labour, and they are better able, therefore, to sympathize and advise. 

There is also a widespread conviction that, while the governments 
may be able to erect and equip schools and hospitals on a scale with 
which missions can never hope to compete, there is still a place in 
each country for at least one missionary institution of each kind, 
which seeks by its technical efficiency and, above all, by its spirit 
of human sympathy and personal interest in the individual, to 
demonstrate what we believe a Christian institution should be. 
The unified strategy in missionary policy which this presupposes 
in determining which institutions qualify for this purpose, and 
whether they had better be run by a single mission or by several 
societies co-operating, demands a measure of mission comity which 
has not yet been reached. 

The day for pioneering, moreover, is not completely past. 
Missions may still take the lead in an intensive study of the problems 
of education, health and social services, and seek not only to educate 
public opinion to still further advances but also to launch new 
projects in collaboration with sympathetic nationals, whether 
Muslim or Christian. This will call for the despatch to the Near 
East of Christian specialists from the West whose qualifications 
and experience will command the respect of the national leaders. 
Only too frequently in the past missions have been content to follow 
somewhat slavishly the government’s lead, for example as regards 
the type of education given in their schools, whereas the blazing of 
the trail in new directions lends distinction to the missionary in- 
stitution as well as enhancing the value of its contribution to 
community life. 

One sphere in which missions are taking a very healthy and 
positive interest is that of rural reconstruction. By tackling the 
problem of illiteracy, by aiming at making education in village 
schools rural-centred, by promoting concern for the teaching of 
hygiene and the prevention of disease, by experiments in agriculture 
and stock-raising, by producing books in basic Arabic for the barely 
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literate, by the use of village libraries, and by the Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools, they have already made a significant contribution 
to the uplift of the rural community. But this is still largely an 
unoccupied field, awaiting development. 


The allied victory has undoubtedly stimulated the demand for | 
an English education, and this offers an unprecedented opportunity | 


to Anglo-Saxon schools in the Near East, provided they do not 








neglect the teaching of Arabic, local history and civics. The develop- | 


ment of hostels for students at government schools or universities 


suggests another line of advance, along which experiments are | 


already being made. It is worthy of record that the reputation which 
missionary institutions have acquired in past years for efficient and 
disinterested service, as well as for character-building, has enabled 
them to hold their own with free government institutions, even 
when the fees they charged were relatively high. 

The policy of Muslim governments towards missionary in- 
stitutions introduces, however, an element of uncertainty into the 
programme outlined above. Governments show signs of wishing 
not merely to supervise, but to control, foreign institutions, and 
particularly to control the appointment of staff. Parliamentary Bills 
have been prepared to forbid all forms of Christian teaching in 
hospitals, schools or charitable institutions, or to prohibit the teach- 
ing of Christianity to Muslim pupils in Christian schools. Pressure 
has been put on missionary and national institutions to force them 
to provide Islamic teaching for their Muslim pupils. 

In some areas, even though these measures have not yet secured 
Parliament’s approval, the threat to the freedom of the missionary 
institution has advanced so far that some missionaries have asked 
whether there will be any future for their institutions at all. If liberty 
of Christian witness is denied they conscientiously believe that it 
would be better to close the schools or the hospitals altogether. In 
Iran, as is well known, the government has already taken over all 
foreign schools. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the defence of the principle 
of religious freedom fills a large place in the thinking of missionary 
leaders in the Near East. Every effort is being made to ensure its 
safeguarding in constitutions, legal enactments, the Near East 
policy of the great powers, and International agreements. Equally 
important is the defence of the civic, rights of the non-Muslim 





minorities in Muslim lands. To secure freedom for the convert | 


from Islam—legal, social, economic and civic freedom—is another 
major task. 

In the important process of educating public opinion on the 
subject of religious freedom, missionary schools have a big part to 
play. Much, too, can be accomplished through articles in the press, 
through books and pamphlets and by public lectures. There is 
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ample scope for co-operative thinking between missionary leaders 
and the more open-minded and progressive of the younger Muslims, 
especially those who have received part of their education in western 
universities. While all missionaries may share in this programme of 
friendship with Muslim officials and professors, the time, perhaps, 
has come for the seconding of one missionary specialist in each 
area for taking the lead on all questions involving relations with 
government. P 

No single factor has acted as a stronger fillip to co-operation 
between missions than the need to plan and act together in the face 
of threats to their liberty from government policies. Certainly the 
committee on ‘Missions and Government’ has been the most useful 
and active of the committees of the Egypt Inter-Mission Council. 
A more positive conception of missionary co-operation is now 
called for to prepare and adopt a unified plan for the adequate 
occupation not only of each country but of the whole Near East. 
The Near East Christian Council is surely right in taking as one 
of its principal aims during the next few years the formation of area 
councils where these do not exist, and the strengthening of existing 
Councils, as well as the furtherance of interchange of thought and 
experience between them. It is a healthy sign, too, that the N.E.C.C. 
and the local Councils are all seeking to promote closer co-operation 
between the missions and the churches, both younger and older. 

The uncertainty which surrounds the future of the foreign 
missionary in the Near East accentuates the importance of all 
movements for the strengthening of the Church, and for training 
national leaders who can at any time take the missionary’s place. 
Missions are, on the whole, more anxious to co-operate with the great 
Eastern churches (vide, for example, the school at El-Husn in 
Transjordan, administered conjointly by the Anglican missions and 
the Greek Orthodox Church), and to lend support to every endeavour 
for their spiritual revival and reform. The unobtrusive work of the 
Coptic ‘Friends of the Bible’ Society in Egypt, with its fifty-five 
branches scattered over the country, and of the Greek Orthodox Youth 
Society in the Lebanon, which aims at ‘a religious, moral, literary, 


, cultural and social revival’, is gradually leavening the religious life 
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of the Christian community. The evangelical churches, in general, 
are no longer seeking to increase their membership at the expense 
of the Oriental churches, but, instead, are pursuing a policy of 
consolidation, coupled in certain cases with a newly-awakened 
interest in Muslim evangelism. 

One result of the common danger which threatens the Christian 
communities in the Near East has been a greater readiness on the 
part of their leaders, clerical and lay, to come together for con- 
sultation and action on questions of common interest. The formation 
in December 1944 of a committee of liaison between the non-Muslim 
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communities in Egypt marks an important step forward in the 
history of church relations in the Near East. Not only is the position 
of the minorities thereby strengthened, but negotiations with the 
government are made easier. Most governments prefer to deal with 
one representative body rather than with twelve or more communities 
which cannot see eye to eye among themselves. 

The constant threat to the established rights of the non-Muslim 
communities readily results in the adoption by the latter of a purely 
defensive attitude towards the wider community. This tendency 
to introversion creates a psychological barrier between the Christian 
and the Muslim which is destructive of effective Christian witness. 
Many believe that the most promising method for breaking it down 
is the realization by the minorities of the need for communal service, 
so that by assuming the lead in the co-operative tackling of the local, 
as well as the central, problems of education, health and welfare, 
they have a unique opportunity of showing in practice the power 
of the Gospel to change men’s lives. Another line of advance is 
suggested by the recent formation of the ‘Oriental Society of the 
American University at Cairo’, which brings together Muslim and 
Christian professors and students who are interested in research 
work in the Arabic language or Islamics. Any organization, like the 
Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A.,- which enables members of both faiths 
to meet naturally on the common ground of social, intellectual or 
aesthetic interests, is serving a valuable purpose at the present time. 

Islam has always stood as a challenge to the Christian Church to 
deeper thought and higher living. A new challenge comes from the 
agnosticism of the student class and the materialistic greed which 
has laid its hold on all classes of society. The time is ripe for a great 
forward move in evangelism. Whether it be because of the difficulties 
of travelling occasioned by the black-out, or the weariness of flesh 
and spirit through the prolongation of the war, or because of the 
government’s unfriendly attitude to missions and churches, it is 
not untrue to say that the edge of the spirit of evangelism in the 
Near East has been blunted. Missions and churches alike need a new 
spiritual refreshing which will issue in a more courageous Christian 
witness. The Egypt Inter-Mission Council has rightly called on all 
missions and churches to participate, either separately or co-oper- 
atively, in an evangelistic campaign in the autumn of 1945 or the 
spring of 1946. 


OY NAGE NI 8k 
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From those areas which are free from restrictions, encouraging | 


reports are received of recent evangelistic efforts. The week of 
witness which the Palestine Native Church Council has sponsored 
at Whitsuntide, the effective personal work of the MacGuffies at 
Aden, and the evangelistic tours of Dr W. M. Miller and others in 
Iran, all indicate what can be done where there is liberty of action 
and also faithful and courageous witness. 
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The possibility that missions may have to give up their schools 
or hospitals may prove in the end to be the divine leading towards 
a more definitely evangelistic programme, though direct evangelistic 
work may also be declared illegal by government legislation. At any 
rate, most missionaries are agreed that one of the weakest spots in 
their past policy has been the follow-up of former pupils and patients 
from schools and hospitals. The administration of institutions has 


| unfortunately absorbed, in some cases, the time of missionaries and 


Christian nationals to the exclusion of the spiritual objectives for 
which these institutions were originally founded. 

In this call to evangelism two purposes need to be borne in 
mind. The first is the determination to launch out into new methods 
where old ones have failed. The use of clubs for Christians from the 
South Sudan and the building up of Christian groups therefrom 
as a means of reaching the Muslims of Omdurman; the broadcasting 
by the evangelical churches of a religious service on Sunday evenings 
from Radio Levant; the opening of Bible Schools in Ethiopia and 
the Lebanon; and small beginnings in newspaper evangelism—all 
suggest valuable experiments in new methods of approach. 

The second purpose is the promotion of co-operation between 
the missions and the churches in their evangelistic plans, and indeed 
in all forms of Christian witness. The first meeting last January of 
the heads of the three principal Arabic publishing societies in the 
Near East—the American Press at Beyrout, the Nile Mission Press, 
and the S.P.C.K. (a meeting arranged at the instigation of the 
N.E.C.C.)—is a pointer to similar co-operative action on other lines. 

The fact that in recent years missionary and national leaders have 
been reviewing the objectives and methods of missionary work 
among Muslims indicates a healthy sense of dissatisfaction with 
things as they are. The enquiry conducted by the late Rev. H. H. 
Riggs, at the request of the N.E.C.C., and the comments made at 
the Delhi and Madras meetings in 1938, while revealing a serious 


| division of thought as to what the missionary objective really is, 


at least give grounds for encouragement in that they show that the 
spirit of God is stirring in the minds and hearts of those on whom 
this baffling task has been laid. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate on the human plane 
the prospects and plans for Christian work in the Near East. The 
grip that nationalism, Islam and materialism have on the lands of 


| this area, the development of government social services, the in- 


creasing threat to religious freedom, all these factors challenge 
constructive missionary thought and courageous missionary action, 
There is still a place for pioneering in community service, for the 
model missionary institution, for training centres for Christian 
leaders, for a more co-ordinated missionary policy, for closer co- 
operation between missions and churches and between the churches 
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themselves, for the raising of the intellectual and spiritual standards 
of all the churches, older and younger, and, above all, for a creative 


f 
; 
; 
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; 
; 
; 
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spirit of evangelism which manifests itself in word and deed. The | 


difficulties confronting Christian work in the Near East are so liable 
to issue in physical or spiritual depression that the greatest of all 
needs in planning for the future is the spiritual refreshing of the 
Christian community itself, and not least of its missionary members. 


Here lies the intangible factor in all estimates of prospects for the 


future. Here lies the secret of the success of all our plans. 


Finally, reference should be made to the focusing of attention | 


abroad on the Near East during the war, and the importance attached 
to events in this area by the great powers. It is for the Christian 
Church at home to direct this interest and attention into the right 
channels. The setting up of committees in London and New York 
to co-ordinate missionary planning in the Near East should stir up 
spiritual concern for Muslim lands as well as help to promote 


constructive thinking and avoid overlapping. It is ultimately the | 


level of spiritual life in the Christian churches of the West which 
determines in the main the plans and prospects for Christian work 
in the Near East, at least so far as the missionary organizations are 
concerned. 





AFRICA 


’ ‘HE past year has been notable in relation to Africa for an 
acceleration of planning on the field and between mission | 


boards. Movements of board secretaries and of visitors from Africa 
have centralized a good deal of the discussion in Britain. Following 
their tour of West Africa on behalf of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America and the Conference of British Missionary 
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Societies, Mr Jackson Davis, Associate-Director of the General | 


Educational Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, and Mr T. 
Munro Campbell, Director of Extension Work, Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama (who were joined on the field by Miss Margaret Wrong, 
Secretary of the International Committee on Christian Literature 
for Africa), came to Britain for several weeks. Their visit synchronized 
with that of Dr Emory Ross, Secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 

The liberation of Europe, moreover, made it possible to draw 
into consultation the secretaries of some foreign mission boards 
from the Continent with vital commitments in Africa, notably the 
Paris Mission and the Svenskamissionsférbundet; and with Mr 
H. Wakelin Coxill, Secretary of the Conseil Protestant du Congo, 
and Dr J. T. Tucker, Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance of 
Angola, also available for consultation, deliberations may claim to 
have achieved both breadth and balance. 
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There are a number of problems on which wider regional con- 
sultation, irrespective of geographical frontiers, would be of great 
benefit ; and the possibility of conferences on that scale has been 
examined in the course of the year. 

It is self-evident that every area of Africa will have a sufficiency 
of problems in the post-war era adequately absorbing in a local 
setting without reference to a wider context. In some of them, 
indeed, such as the spiritual care of the demobilized soldier, his 
re-settlement, in the case of a baptized Christian, into his local 
church community, and the maintenance of contact with the un- 
baptized, immediate action is required in advance of the comparative 
leisure of the conference method. But there are other questions, 
including the discussion of long-range policy, which may well be 
handled in a wider framework. The question of religious liberty 
for a minority Christian group and a common policy in relation to 
government planning in education and other social services are 
cases in point, and the desire for common thinking on such matters 
is clearly in evidence. 

Conditions on the field, however, do not suggest the likelihood 
of any immediate realization of such plans. The physical strain on 
workers, who have continued in many instances without furlough 
or at best with a visit to another part of Africa, is a first con- 
sideration; and little planning on a large scale can be anticipated 
at present, with sea passages still difficult to obtain in either direction, 
and with little prospect, therefore, of the refreshment of those on the 
field or of their adequate replacement. Arrangements for consultation 
are most definitely in shape in what may roughly be designated the 
‘West Central’ area, and it is likely that missionaries from the Congo, 
French Equatorial Africa and Angola:will meet in the course of 1946. 

The ultimate success and value of regional planning depends 


| in any event on adequate machinery through which to follow it up, 
» more especially through the further development of the Christian 


Councils in each territory. Few Christian Councils in Africa have 
to their credit the united thinking and action achieved, in spite of 
internal difficulties, by the Christian Council of South Africa, which 
has set up the necessary organization as a result of the two Union- 


' wide Christian conferences held during the war period, to ensure 


Christian opinion being voiced and action taken by the churches on 
national issues. 

A conspicuous feature of the war years in Africa has indeed been 
the development of more widely representative Christian Councils, 
notably in East Africa, where the trend has been in the direction of 
bringing in the white settler, and also (as in Kenya) of increasing 
African representation. Opinion is not unanimous as to the advisa- 
bility of appointing full-time secretaries of Christian Councils from 
among qualified missionary personnel, at a time when the problem 

3 
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of staff for the direct task of evangelism, with all its ramifications, 
is an acute one. But the provision of workers for full-time service 
to the Christian Councils is recognized as a question that it would 
be a wrongly directed economy to neglect. 

The need for regular facilities for common planning gains special 
force in areas under British control in the light of the two govern- 
ment reports recently published, on Higher Education in the Colonies 
and Higher Education in West Africa. Both reports provide a 
challenge to Christian missions as far-reaching as the government 
programme on mass education, though the appeal to their collabora- 
tion, except at certain specific points, is less concrete. Limitations 
of space preclude any detailed account of the schemes set forth in 
the two reports. The final goal is a university in each area not now 
so served. In some instances (as in East Africa, where the develop- 
ment of Makerere College, Uganda, up to university status is 
recommended), immediate aor are proposed. Elsewhere the 
interim procedure is recommended of founding university colleges, 


some of them to be developed from existing institutions. The recom- | 
mendations are put forward as the ‘inescapable corollary’ of a _— 
policy aiming at self-government for the people; and they seek to 


preserve a balance both between science and arts, and between these | 


faculties and the provision of professional training for indigenous 
leadership in those spheres most vital to the development and 
welfare of the Colonial territories: medicine and health, agriculture, 
veterinary science and, not least, teacher-training. The first of 
the reports indicated above lays in fact all possible emphasis on this 
last-named activity, not only for the provision of academically 
trained staff for the secondary schools from which the universities 
will subsequently draw their students, but because of the peculiar 
demands made upon a teacher at the secondary level of education 
in Africa. There, we are reminded, a pupil is ‘passing into the 
wider community of western culture, and becoming the potential 
heir to a larger inheritance than the immediate resources of his 
native culture can afford’. For that reason he is dependent upon the 
teacher and, the report goes on, ‘It is because of this greater depend- 


ence . . . that the teachers need to be specially equipped to take the — 


extra strain’. 

The Report on Higher Education in West Africa records the 
fact that the three African members of the Commission were all 
past members of Fourah Bay College, founded by the Church 
Missionary Society; and much account is of necessity taken of the 
pioneer educational work of Christian missions in West Africa, and 


of their commitments there to-day. But it is recognized in missionary , 


circles that a change in the situation is now coming about, and that 
for churches and mission boards it is a matter of concentrating 
available forces and energies where they can be used to the best 
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effect, rather than of attempting to cover a wide geographical field. 
Christian opinion clearly favours the maintenance of such a policy, 
at all grades of education and of teacher-training, as the wisest and 
most constructive expression of co-operation with government 
planning. In looking at the educational needs of any area, it is widely 
agreed that they will not be met by the maintenance of schools 
in competition with one another, and that whatever schools serve a 
particular area, whether maintained by Government, Native Admini- 
stration, Church, Islam, or on private initiative, a good deal would 
be gained by setting up a system of control by joint boards, 
representative of all the interests of the community in question. 

At the higher educational level, the emphasis on the residential 
character of the proposed institutions, with the wider contact between 
faculties thus afforded, is of great importance to the churches. The 
provision of theological faculties is not specifically recommended, 
though the proposal that the university college for Sierra Leone 
should be based on Fourah Bay College (on a new site in the Free- 
town Peninsula), presupposes such provision there. 

The minority report also published on higher education in West 
Africa is based on a fundamental criticism of the secondary schools. 
The recommendation that there should be one unitary institution 
for the whole area, as against the three envisaged in the majority 
report, springs from a basic doubt as to the ability of the secondary 
schools in British West Africa to produce, for some time to come, 
enough pupils who have learnt to work at a level that will qualify 
them to embark upon and sustain a university course, to fill more 
than one such institution without a lowering of standards. The 
criticism is of obvious importance for the educational commitments 
of Christian missions. 

The whole question of the influence of a university on its sur- 
roundings, and of its responsibilities to the local community, through 
adult education enterprise and other ‘extra-mural’ activities, is set 
forth in both reports with a sympathy and an understanding which 
cannot but inspire a sense of service to a given community; and at 
the initial stage, when the leadership would, it is suggested, come for 
the most part from European sources, there is scope for vocational 
service, in the highest sense of the word, with which missionary 
recruiting committees may well find themselves, it is conceded, in 
competition. The indirect missionary service, however, of the 
Christian practising his profession overseas has been constantly 
stressed in the lands of the ‘older’ churches, and has been recently 
advocated in this Review; and the needs of Africa, at all academic 
levels, offer vast scope to the Christian teacher and educational 
administrator to-day. 

The emphasis on the relationship of education to the life of the 
people and to the conditions of the country, which colours all 
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government planning from the primary to the university stage, 
confronts the Christian Mission with increasing obligations in the 
rural sphere. The purpose of the visit of American and British 
experts to West Africa recorded above was mainly to investigate 
ways and means by which the churches could build up a better type 
of village school, in which would be inculcated, not only an under- 
standing of food production that would help a rural community 
to combat malnutrition, but also a sense of the dignity of farming 
which would, incidentally, arrest the drift away from the land. The 
success of the experiment now in process, under the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, in Nigeria, in an area suffering from soil erosion, 
and the local interest which it has aroused. clearly indicate a field of 
work on which the Church could, and indeed must, embark on 
large-scale extension. The initiative in such activity has long lain 
with the Southern States of the U.S.A., and much support goes to 
the view that it is from there that leadership in further experiment 
in Africa might well be sought. Recognition, however, of all that is 
implied in the term ‘rural missionary’ is gaining ground elsewhere, 
as in Britain, and both in the recruiting of missionaries and in the 
distribution of available forces, rural work and the specialized 
training required for it are likely to loom large. 

Though the publication of the reports referred to above has 
in some respects given a noticeably ‘British Africa’ context to 
much discussion, field consultation, it should be emphasized, has 
not been restricted to territory under British control. The tour 
of Miss Wrong, Mr Davis and Mr Campbell took them also into 
Congo and French Equatorial Africa, and their impressions and 
reports suggest many concerns common to all these territories and 
to British West Africa. The whole question of a better type of 
rural education turns inevitably on greater concentration on the 
education of women and girls, and Christian planning in all the 
territories concerned is clearly taking it into account. Pressure for 
the extension of Christian literature personnel and work was widely 
apparent. The eagerness of the response to the campaign conducted 
in Sierre Leone was recorded in an earlier Survey, and recent 
reports suggest no abating of enthusiasm; and there are similar 
reports from other parts of Africa. An experiment in the Laubach 
method carried out in 1945 in the Mindolo area of the Copper Belt 
of Northern Rhodesia brought amazingly quick results among indi- 
viduals who had been regarded as mentally unpromising material. 
All the indications in literacy enterprise, indeed, suggest that some- 
thing with the force of a flood has been unloosed through teaching 
people to read and that available missionary personnel have all they 
can do to keep abreast of it. 

Not the least of the obligations in literacy work lies at the subse- 
quent stage of the provision of adequate literature to counteract the 
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mass of undesirable and harmful reading material which is all too 
readily available. The inauguration of the ‘Librairie Evangélique 
au Congo’, as the official agency of the Conseil Protestant du Congo 
in the field of Christian literature, provides an encouraging example 
of a policy which commands much support in West Africa, where 
the need of extending printing facilities is a very live issue, as regards 
both the production of | books and of Christian journals in French and 
English. ‘The International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa is confirmed in its conviction that literature work cannot be 

lanned and carried out on an adequate scale unless full-time 
nol workers are attached to the respective Christian Councils. 
Plans for the possible training of African literature workers (in the 
first instance from Nigeria) at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in London, are being worked out. 

In relation to the vast responsibility for the spread of the Christian 
Faith in Africa, the value of the renewal of access to the missionary 
forces of the Continent of Europe cannot be overestimated. Recent 
visitors to Belgium, France and Holland have come away with an 
outstanding impression of the strength of the missionary impetus— 
at home and abroad—as the keystone in the rehabilitation of the life 
of the churches themselves. The time is clearly ripe for still closer 
collaboration with missionary forces in North America and Britain, 
not only in actual commitments in Africa, but in the creation of an 
informed public opinion at home on which to build a deeply rooted 
Christian approach to the problems of Africa, as regards all that is 
involved in the question of colonies. The need is clearly felt, among 
the non-Roman Catholic community in Belgium and Portugal, 
for instance, for the appointment of some person with missionary 
experience in Congo and Portuguese African territories respectively, 
whose task it would be to stimulate and foster Christian opinion 
and missionary zeal at home on behalf of Africa. And there is no 
indication that, failing a Belgian or a Portuguese national, a foreign 
colleague would be unwelcome in this capacity. 

Though large-scale extension of training facilities cannot be 
contemplated at present in European countries which have much 
leeway to make up after the dislocation of the years of ‘occupation’, 
the value of establishing common training facilities, possibly in 
Paris, has much to commend it, both on the Continent and in the 
English-speaking countries, whose candidates for missionary work 
in French African territories would greatly benefit from a period of 
residence and training in the sovereign country of the territory to 
which they are appointed. Similar views have been expressed in 
Portugal; and the possibility of setting up a missionary institute at 
which to train both Portuguese and foreign workers for work in 
Portuguese Africa is being investigated. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


i ae year 1945 has witnessed events of far-reaching importance 

for Latin America. The cessation of hostilities has meant major 
changes from a wartime economy of concentration on the production 
of strategic war materials to a peacetime economy along new lines 
hitherto unexplored. It remains to be seen whether Latin America 
can emerge from its ‘colonial’ status and achieve a more balanced 
economic life. Latin American solidarity, moreover, has been demon- 
strated on notable occasions during the course of the year: at the 
Mexico City Conference of the foreign ministers of the twenty-one 
republics, in March-April, which issued in the Act of Chapultepec 
as the logical expression of that solidarity; and at the San Francisco 
Conference, where, again, the Latin American Republics played an 
important réle. 

Peru, which is traditionally the stronghold of conservatism and 
reactionary oligarchies, elected a more liberal and democratic govern- 
ment to power in June 1945. The strongest group in the national 
democratic front was the People’s Party (formerly the Apra Party) 
with Haya de la Torre at its head. The change of government may 
have great significance for the evangelical movement, since religious 
liberty has been greatly restricted in recent years. In a coalition with 
some of the conservative elements on the one hand and the com- 


munist groups on the other, it remains to be seen whether the |} 





democratic forces are strong enough to effect all the necessary | 


reforms. 

The defeat of the Axis in Europe, followed by the rise to power in 
Great Britain of a socialist government, has helped to effect a swing 
away from the right in Latin America. This at least partly explains 
the political reverse in Peru; whether similar forces are at work in 
other parts of Latin America remains to be seen. There is a demand, 
however, for increased democratization and social justice. 

The common people are becoming more and more conscious of 
their power and of their rightful heritage as human beings. The great 
struggle is on for the freedom of man, for his emancipation, body, 
soul and spirit. A very important aspect of this question is the 
demand for religious liberty, and the freedom of conscience which it 
involves. 

The second world war has had a profound influence on the life, 
the thinking, the attitudes of the people of Latin America. The under- 
lying issues in the world revolution, of which the war was the outward 
expression, are present in acute form in Latin America. Tyranny, 
dictatorship, loss of (or lack of) freedom in all its forms, extreme 
poverty among the masses, a high rate of illiteracy, disease, wide- 
spread ignorance and superstition are found in varying degrees. 
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There is, however, a new awareness of these outstanding problems 
and a desire to face them realistically and seriously. Evangelical 
leaders find a great spiritual awakening, a manifest hunger to know 
the truth that makes men free, and a deep desire to find answers to 
the questions that give them great concern. Never before have people 
been so eager to know what the evangelical message is and what 
relation it bears to the problems which they face. 

Dr George P. Howard, special religious lecturer under the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America, has spoken to crowded 
meetings in some of the larger cities of Argentina and Uruguay. Ina 
press interview Dr Howard said that in view of the great spiritual 
awakening in Latin America his only fear was that there are not 
enough competent leaders with prophetic vision. ‘In all countries ’, 
he said, ‘there is a new awareness of spiritual values.’ 

In some countries, at least, the Evangelical Church, until recently 
a despised minority, has become recognized as a force. Particularly in 
Argentina, where a clerico-fascist and militaristic government was in 
power, people have been amazed to discover that the evangelicals 
were the only group which had the courage to stand against a 
tyrannical government and a reactionary church. 

The stirring message which the Regional Methodist Conference 
in Buenos Aires addressed to the peoples and governments of Latin 
America is indicative of a new self-consciousness and sense of power. 
This is the outcome of two factors: first the indigenous nature of the 
Protestant Church in Latin America and the fact that it has taken 
root; and secondly, the attacks of persecution by the Roman hier- 
archy. The Methodists in their manifesto to a continent said, ‘We 
reafirm in these clouded days of moral retreat the necessity of 
strengthening the will to fight for the complete redemption of 
humanity, threatened as we are in these lands by an intensified effort 
to restrict liberty of thought and to foment religious intolerance. . . . 
We are sons of Latin America. More than g5 per cent of our member- 
ship is composed of men and women born on American soil. . . . 
We will battle for understanding, liberty and tolerance’. 

The nation-wide movement launched by Bishop Carlos Duarte 
of Brazil for a national Catholic Church, independent of outside 
spiritual or administrative control, based on original Christianity 
(before A.D. 270) and in which freedom of conscience would be 
granted to all, has met with a remarkable response. 

The literacy campaign has been carried on with considerable 
vigour, especially in Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti 
and Peru, with plans being formulated in many of the other countries. 
Dr Frank C. Laubach made his third visit to Latin America, going to 
Mexico, Honduras and Nicaragua. He arrived in Mexico on the eve 
of the launching of the government-sponsored campaign of twelve 
months to eradicate illiteracy by February 1946, when everyone will 
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be required to be able to read and write. The evangelical groups 
offered complete co-operation with the government, which recog- 
nized the work already done by them. In Guatemala the evangelicals 
have appointed directors to work in Spanish and four of the Indian 
languages in co-operation with the government. The production of 
Christian literature has continued and steps have been taken to 
increase and improve distribution in the different centres. The 
literacy campaign has imposed the necessity of producing literature 
for new literates and a beginning has been made. 

Following a visit by two of its outstanding secretaries, the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., held a three- 
day conference on Latin America in April 1945 in New York, calling 
its representatives in the different fields to meet with the executive 
staff members and missionaries on furlough. The conference studied 
concrete proposals for the intensification and extension of its work. 
Twenty-one recommendations were adopted and are in process of 
being implemented. They include student evangelism, exchange of 
Christian laymen between Latin America and the United States, 
the building of an evangelical hospital in Colombia, an audio-visual 
programme including radio work, and the strengthening of inter- 
denominational organizations in Latin America. Plans are being 
formulated for a great expansion of evangelical radio broadcasting in 
the near future. 

The Latin American Union of Evangelical Youth, composed of 
national youth movements in nine countries, has carried forward the 
organization of a youth congress to be held in Havana, Cuba, in 
August 1946 similar to that held in Lima in 1941. 

The time is ripe for an advance of the evangelical forces in Latin 
America. As Dr Stanley Jones said on his return from a recent 
visit, ‘Latin America has everything—a lovable, cultured people, 
and amazing physical resources . . . everything except the one thing 
the evangelical movement at its best can give her—a moral and , 
spiritual basis for her democracy’. 
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THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


e lee background against which the churches are at work in the 
British West Indies has been characterized over the last few 
years by a clear and distinctive outline of social reconstruction and 
advance. With each year the outline gains in precision and in the 
amplification of detail; and the past year has brought a definite state- 
ment of government policy and planning, with the publication of the . 
final report of the Stockdale Commission, Development and Welfare in 
the West Indies, and of the Report of the West Indies Committee of the 
Commission on Higher Education in the Colonies. 
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Read in conjunction, the two documents present a picture of 


og- reconstruction that will touch every aspect of the life of the area, 
-als at every level; and in relation to each other, they illustrate a policy 
ian of welfare, with its corollary of building up from among the people 
| of themselves the responsible leadership to put the policy into effect. 
to The basic problem in the British West Indies is the welfare of 
"he | apopulation which at present totals 2,800,000, but which is increasing 
ure annually at the rate of two per cent, and increasing more rapidly 
in the towns than in the rural areas. And although slum conditions 
ard are by no means absent from the villages, urban overcrowding 
ee- figures prominently among social problems to be solved. The rate 
ling at which the population is increasing raises the whole question of 
tive 


: the provision of employment, a problem which has only been 
lied {| partially solved, on a temporary basis, by the migration of West 


ork. Indian labour to the United States and elsewhere on war-time 
s of employment, and by the provision of work in connexion with the 
e of construction of American bases in the Caribbean. 
ites, The solution is sought first and foremost in terms of an emphasis 
sual on rural life and enterprise. Though they cannot alone provide 
ter- | the housing and means of livelihood required, schemes for land 
eing ; settlement play a large part in the development and welfare plans. 
g in ‘Slowly but surely’, states the Report, ‘it is becoming recognized 
throughout the West Indies that the chief asset is the land’; and 
dof | the people are beginning to awaken to the value and importance of 





| the protecting forest lands and of combating soil erosion. Land settle- 
1, in | ment, however, is not envisaged on a basis of lavish, 100 per cent 
government backing, but on lines that will evoke a sense of partner- 
satin | ship and co-operation, on the part of both the area and the individual, 
cent | the stimulation of which runs through the whole policy. It is not 
likely that new land settlements will be set up in any quantity until 
hing existing small holdings and such settlements as have already been 
and | established have been improved. Agricultural research is recom- 
mended, into such questions as new uses of sugar-cane, and the 
further cultivation of home-grown foodstuffs which has been a 
feature of the war years in certain areas, as for instance in Barbados, 
but more especially now in the direction of increasing the production 

of proteins. 
1 the It is noteworthy that, although many of the schemes recommended 
-few must wait upon the training of the necessary staff, the importation 
.and | of material, or the time required for preliminary research work, 
n the no less a sum than {1,400,000 had already, by June 1944, been 
state- spent in the area since the passing of the Colonial Development and 
f the . Welfare Act. Much that is planned looks in the direction of develop- 
arein ing home industries, expanding fisheries and providing vocational 
of the training for a variety of trades and other occupations hitherto little 
developed in the area. 
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Recommendations in the field of education include a new ‘pupil- 
teacher’ system which, while leaving the pupil-teacher with half 
the day clear for study, would help to provide the increase in per- 
sonnel required to meet the increase in the number of children now 
likely to be in school and would enable a considerable number of 
young people who would otherwise leave school at an earlier age 
to continue their education till they are eighteen. Those who 
intend to train further for the teaching profession would then 
proceed, under the ‘student-teacher’ system proposed, to the 
teachers’ institutes, the setting up of which in model villages is 
recommended. 

In public health, some success is claimed for schemes already 
put into effect to control prevalent endemic diseases. Further plans 
provide for a large increase in hospital accommodation and the 
establishment of a widespread system of health units with the 
necessary clinical services attached to them. 

The general outline of the recommendations regarding the 
founding of a University of the West Indies has already been 
indicated, on such information as was available, in the Survey of 
the year 1944. The recommendation of Jamaica as the site is now 
announced and the setting up of a university college in the first 
place (pending the inauguration of a fully autonomous university) 
with affiliation, for arts and science, to the University of London, 
and for medicine to McGill University, Montreal, to which the 
British West Indies has in the past sent the greater proportion of 
its medical students. 

Emphasis falls in the recommendations on certain fields of study, 
such as agricultural science, most needed as a preparation for service 
to the people of the West Indies; and the conspicuous shortage of 
facilities for the training of secondary school teachers leads to the 
proposal that the university should have a Chair and a Department 
of Education. Most of the higher studies envisaged could, it is 
recognized, be met by a non-centralized university, making use of 
such institutions as already exist and setting up others. But over and 
above specific academic training in a particular branch of learning 
the Report sets even greater store by the principle, which can best 
be put into effect in a single, residential institution, that 


the essence of a university is that it should be a community of men and 
women pursuing a wide range of studies, humane and scientific, so that 
a continuous process of mutual education and intellectual broadening goes 
on, outside as well as inside the lecture rooms and laboratories. 


The stage is thus set for a programme of reconstruction, area- 
wide in scope and intention, and at every point there is a correspond- 
ing challenge to the churches. It should be noted forthwith that there 
is no specific recommendation of a faculty of theology in the proposed 
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university; and the general assumption is reported that a lead in 
the matter may be expected from the churches themselves, which 
are not without experience (as for instance in Jamaica) in joint 
theological training. It is a question of obvious significance for the 
churches, though their influence in the university should by no 
means depend exclusively on the existence of such a faculty. 

In the university, as elsewhere, it will be a matter of bringing 
a Christian spirit and motive to all developments. Certain enter- 
prises, such as the proposed land settlements, call for more practical 
evidence of the Church’s presence than others, and a considerable 
proportion of the appeal on behalf of the West Indies recently 
conducted by the Church of England is based on the urgent need for 
church buildings, clergy and other workers on the rural field. The 
training centre for rural work now being set up in Jamaica by the 
Church of Scotland affords a clear recognition of the expansion of 
responsibility in that direction. 

There are also less tangible needs which the churches will be 
called upon to face. Thé danger that welfare activities will proceed 
on purely secular lines, or with a bias towards a particular political 
outlook, is as likely to arise in the West Indies as in any other area 
seeking to increase its material prosperity. The warning contained 
in the Higher Education Report against ‘the attractions of utilitarian 
research’, against too great a readiness to regard scientific research 
‘merely as the quest for discoveries capable of immediate applica- 
tion’, challenges the student to a basic patience and integrity of 
approach. It strikes, moreover, the note of caution that may well 
be taken as a testing of motive at every level; and it provides the 
churches with a reminder of the secularity of motive to counter- 
balance which may well form a large part of their task. 

The churches in the West Indies are clearly called to much 
more than practical participation in government schemes, though 
there is a great deal that they can do on that field, more especially 
if they do it together, as the Church. Christian Councils have come 
into being in several areas of the West Indies in the last few years 
and have a good deal of co-operation to their credit on what, without 
belittling such achievements, may on the whole be termed secondary 
matters. Opinion in the West Indies, both among workers estab- 
lished on the field and among visiting consultants, voices an evident 
desire for a bolder policy among Christian Councils and for co- 
operation at the deeper levels of _ fe cert Christian conviction. 
That, in its turn, would imply more generous provision for common 
study and wider and more constant contact with the Church beyond 
the Caribbean. Conditions are already improving in the direction 
of reducing the mutual isolation from which the different terri- 
tories in this area have suffered in the past; and increased facilities 
for air travel and the installation of wireless (which has been curiously 
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slow to make its appearance in a number of islands) are helping 
to bring this about. Consultations in a wider context also steadily 
increase as travel facilities improve. The West Indian Province of 
the Anglican Communion is now engaged in unhurried consultations 
on the field, not only with representatives of the Church of England 
but with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A.; and a 
representative of the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
is at present on a consultative tour of the area. It is much to be hoped 
that conditions will soon be such as to allow of the expansion of 
consultation and co-operation in a sense that will bring the Christian 
Church in the West Indies into the full life of the oecumenical 
fellowship. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 


THe SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


N this vast section of Oceania some of the most mature and most 
primitive of the younger churches are just emerging from the 
ordeal imposed by the Far Eastern war. It so happens that in these 
very diversified areas the sharpest brunt of the battle fell on the 
least advanced of the Christian community, as in New Guinea and 
various smaller Melanesian islands. ‘Those regions where the Church 
is much further developed, as in the Polynesian Islands of Fiji, 








22. 





Tonga and Samoa, happen to have been spared the grim ordeal of | 


invasion and fighting. In these areas the main testings have been 
those arising from the drastic disruption of the social and economic 
order. Through the development of strategic bases, artificially high 
standards of living suddenly became possible and a host of tempta- 
tions which sap morale rather than stimulate physical heroism 
assailed peoples whose circumstances had already become a little too 
comfortable to draw out the hardier virtues. Here as in other fields 
where it is scarcely yet possible to reconstruct a complete picture 
of the scene, a final verdict must be deferred, but some of the 


evidence suggests that of the two conflicts the battle with sophistica- | 


tion has gone harder than the ordeal by fire. 


The Polynesian churches have, however, maintained fidelity to | 
two noble elements in their tradition. They have been overwhelm- | 


ingly generous in their giving to Christian causes far beyond their 


own borders, and they have kept alive their zeal for missionary | 


service. If the post-war situation should provide any new oppor- 
tunities for the service of Samoans, Fijians or Tongans outside their 
own islands, there is not likely to be a shortage of candidates. 
Insofar as it is known how the very young churches in the 
invaded areas have fared, it can be said that most of the evidence is 
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reassuring and much of it is of a quality which leaves no doubt of 
the capacity of these churches to stand alone in an emergency. 
There are exceptions to this, but in most parts of New Guinea 
(Mandated New Guinea and Papua), the Solomon Islands and 
Gilbert Islands, a remarkably fine witness has been borne. Through- 
out the whole area missionary losses have been heavy. Anglicans, 
Methodists, American Lutherans and the L.M.S. all suffered 
casualties, mostly in tragic circumstances, and there were excep- 
tionally heavy losses among Roman Catholic missionaries. All the 
missionary societies are now reinforcing their staffs as speedily as 
the candidates’ position will permit. Pending permanent provision 
for the work of the former German mission at Finschhafen, the 
American Lutheran Mission now returned to Madang is taking the 
oversight of this work. The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions is also contemplating a resumption of its earlier 
service in the Marshall and Caroline Islands. In spite of the increased 
strength which the indigenous Christian communities have revealed, 
there is not the slightest doubt that throughout the Southwest 
Pacific missionary help is needed for a long time to come, and this 
in relation to some most important tasks. Pre-eminent among 
these is the training of the ministry and the further development of 
educational services. Special though not exclusive responsibility 
will continue to fall upon missionaries in handling questions of 
relationship with governments. 

The political future of some of these islands is at present un- 
certain, but the basic principles on which the Christian forces 
would urge any government to administer the territories are much 
engaging the attention of missions. Conversations between the 
Australian National Missionary Council and the Australian Govern- 
ment have taken place regarding native interests in Mandated New 
Guinea and Papua and there is much that is reassuring in the declared 
policy of the Government in connexion with the terms under which 
these two territories are provisionally to be administered as a single 
unit. 

Many basic questions common to all the churches and missions 
in the Southwest Pacific will appear on the agenda of the Southwest 
Pacific regional conference which is being planned for 1947 under 
the direction of the Australian and New Zealand National Missionary 
Councils. Preparatory commissions have already been set up dealing 
with such subjects as ‘Native culture and the growing Christian 
Church’, ‘Church, community and state in the South Pacific’, and 
‘The Islander and the Gospel’. There is little doubt that the confer- 
ence, which will include as many nationals as possible in its member- 
ship, will do much to illumine the nature of the opportunities and 
tasks confronting the Christian movement throughout the area. 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


‘The close of the war in the Philippines has left the Church with 
a formidable set of liabilities. Yet even now these are exceeded by 
its assets.’ This is the judgment of an experienced American 
missionary who returned early in November from an extensive tour 
of the Philippines and whose detailed observations we hope to 
publish later. The losses have been great—loss of life, destruction 
of buildings, moral deterioration, and all the twists and confusions 
arising from adjustment to the demands of an occupying power. 
Legitimate national aspirations entered into the process by which 
the Japanese claim to serve the Filipinos as ‘liberators’ was given 
some plausibility; and in the enforced unification of the Church 
much was made of the contention that the ‘Religious Section of the 
Japanese Imperial Army’ aimed at releasing indigenous leadership 
from foreign (American) dominance. The real extent and nature of 
the unification thus secured remains obscure. Beginning with a 
Federation of Evangelical Churches—based on a pre-war Federation 
but purged of its ‘foreign’ elements—there was subsequently 
inaugurated the Evangelical Church in the Philippines which 
claimed to be an organic union of the majority of the Philippine 
churches. Some important denominations quickly repudiated this 
claim, however, and within the new Church there continued to 
exist differences of opinion as to its precise authority over its 
constituent parts. The end of the war has—momentarily at least— 
increased the confusion, but it is hoped that the position will be 
clarified at an assembly which is to be held early in 1946. The 
disunity which this situation betrays is related to many deep-seated 
clashes of loyalty as between guerrilla resistance-groups and 
‘collaborationists’—lines of cleavage which cut across the churches 
as well as across the community as a whole. Serious as is this after- 
math, many tokens of another kind can be recorded. Churches 
have been destroyed, yet many new ones have been established; 
new congregations have been formed as the outcome of fresh 
evangelistic zeal. Original ways and means of achieving local self- 
support have been discovered and innumerable tales of heroic 
personal Christian witness are being told. It is in the light of 
evidence of this kind that the verdict recorded above was made and 
that faith concerning the future of the Church in the Philippines 
finds reinforcement. 


Tue NETHERLANDS East INDIES 


In the Netherlands East Indies the position is necessarily even 
more obscure, for at the time of writing serious fighting is in tragic 
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continuance. During the Japanese war, casualties among mission- 
aries were very high: one estimate puts the number of deaths ‘from 
starvation or murder’ at over one hundred. Losses among the 
native population were proportionately high and the further 
consequences in devastation, homelessness and hunger have been 
grave in the extreme. As the revolt continues, the tragedy is 
heightened by racial and nationalist passions which render the 
Christian community specially open to misunderstanding and peril. 
Just before the main outbreak of the rebellion a number of Dutch 
missionaries, returning or newly appointed to their work, reached 
Batavia, and there is inevitably great anxiety about these, as about 
their native colleagues. 


THE JEWS 


ECONSTRUCTION plans in the work of missions to the 

Jews call in the first place for a general survey, realistically 

and tragically statistical as its character must in many countries be, 
to define the scope and re-locate the areas of greatest need. 

For the Continent of Europe, it is still not possible to give precise 
figures for the surviving Jewish population. The most probable 
estimate is about one and a half million for all countries excluding 
Russia. But this figure is based merely on the average percentage of 
Jews returning from concentration camps (about 10 per cent only 
in the case of German, Polish and Czech Jews). The influence of Nazi 

ropaganda still persists, and liberated Jews are sometimes met with 
Postility when they return to claim their property. There seems no 
room in eastern Europe for the old conception of Jewish community 
rights. The Jews are faced with the alternative of assimilation or 
emigration. Those who return to find their families wiped out and 
their homes and means of livelihood gone, are often anxious to go 
abroad, and Zionists claim that Palestine must be open to receive 
them. Others, however, are anxious to demonstrate their loyalty to 
the nation in which they live, while others again are looking to 
America or Britain. 

The situation in individual countries can only be assessed in 
broad outline, and in each instance it is one that calls for immediate 
action of the most practical kind. News from the Netherlands, 
received from missionaries working among the Jews, indicates that 
missionary societies were abolished by the German authorities, but 
a new ‘Council for Church and Israel’ was formed, with the support 
of Dr Kraemer, to take their place. Very few Dutch Jews returned 
from exile, and the surviving non-Aryan families are in great distress 
as a result of the terrible conditions in the country during the last 
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months of the war. Arrangements have been made through ‘Christian 
Reconstruction in Europe’, and with the help of the International 
Hebrew Christian Alliance, for the sending of supplies in kind to 
needy families through the Council for Church and Israel. 


Reports of conditions in Hungary and Roumania are more 


favourable, owing to the relief work which the Swedish Missions 
to Israel have carried on throughout the war. With the help of the 


Swedish diplomatic services, contact with agents in Hungary and | 


Roumania was maintained, and thousands of Jews and non-Aryans 
were protected from deportation. Money and food parcels were sent 
regularly from Sweden to hundreds of addresses in the concentration 
camps which had to be memorized by Swedish workers returning 
home. Of the 176,000 Jews in Vienna before the war, it is reported 
that only about 6000 were found by the Russians, but perhaps 18,000 
more were still in hiding. In Hungary, on the other hand, it is 


estimated by Jewish relief agents that as many as 300,000 Jews 
are still alive. 
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News of Czechoslovakia is available in greater detail and at | 


firsthand, from the Rev. Robert Smith, Associate Director of the 


International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
who is now in Prague. 


From such statistics as are available (calculated from the per- | missic 


centage of Jews surviving in the concentration camps), the number 
of survivors is appallingly small. Of the 139,606 Jews interned in 
the ghetto town of Terezin only 17,247 remained, and another 1623 
were admitted to Sweden or Switzerland. The remainder, 120,000, 
are given as dead or deported, and since latterly they were being 


deported to extermination camps at Oswiecim, Belsen and Buchen- | of Sw 


wald, most of them must be presumed dead. The Jewish com- | the m 


munities are working on the registering of survivors, but they have | evang 


not the organization required to work out reliable statistics. 

The estimate given for survivors in Bohemia is about 10 per cent. 
This includes about 5 per cent of the former Jewish population who 
survived in the camps and have returned. The remaining 5 per cent 
includes (a) mixed marriage cases who, while treated as Jews, were 
allowed to remain in Prague; (b) Jews from abroad and from the 
army who have returned. 


In Slovakia the situation was in some respects better. The per- 
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secution there was conducted by the Tiso government and not by — 


the Germans. It began later and was less thoroughly carried out. 
The mountains of Slovakia, moreover, provided good hiding places. 
Many Jews joined the partisans in 1944. 

During the first years of the war, Jews from Bohemia and also 
from western countries were being deported to Terezin and the 
policy was to form a Jewish preserve there. Later, Jews were deported 
from Terezin to camps in Poland and Germany. From 1943 onwards, 
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transports were being sent straight to the gas chambers and only 
the young and strong were being picked out for hard labour. Many 
leading Jews were executed during the last few months. No children 
have survived. 

The Jewish congregation in Prague was organized at the beginning 
of May and has been recognized by the Ministry of Education. 


Jewish congregations are also in being in twenty-seven places in 


Bohemia and in twenty-three in Moravia and Silesia. Many Jews 
from abroad are returning home, though in some instances to dis- 
appointing and depressing conditions, with all trace of their families 
gone. It is, however, considered likely that they will overcome the 
initial trials of resettlement, and little is heard of Zionism and of 
pressure for a mass exodus to Palestine. The restitution of Jewish 
property is by no means a simple matter, since in spite of the con- 


_ fiscations having been annulled by decree of the Czech government, 


complicated questions of inheritance have still to be cleared. 
Continued enthusiasm for English is reported from Czecho- 


' slovakia, with all the English schools already open, and there is a ready 


eo CONST REE 


> rere 


response to church services in English. 

In the light of what is for the most part neither more nor less 
than an investigation into actual figures for survival, the several 
missionary societies concerned with the evangelization of the Jew 
have been in closer consultation in the course of the last year than 
has been possible over the war period. A meeting of the executive 
of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews took place in the summer, when both Dr Conrad Hoffman, the 
director, of New York, and Pastor Birger Pernow, Vice-Chairman, 
of Sweden, were in Britain; and consultations have taken place with 
the missionary societies concerned. Certain changes in methods of 


| evangelism, more especially in the countries of Europe, are anticipated 
' in view of the devastating experience through which the Jewish 
/ community has passed. It is thought likely that the special mission 


. 


approach will no longer serve in certain countries, and that the parish 
approach may now be more effective. Elsewhere it is recognized that 
a mission centre approach adapted to the new environment may still 
be the only way. 

A pooling of resources in literature, as regards both personnel 
and funds, is also being studied, and collaboration in assembling 


| libraries of books on the Jewish missionary enterprise for use on the 


~ 


Continent of Europe. 


N. G. 
M. S. 








5° INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


S the smoke of battle recedes from the countries of the Far 
East and the Pacific which have been in the thick of the 
fighting, it becomes possible to discern in general outline how 
matters stand for the Roman Catholic Church. That losses both in 
lives and in mission property have been heavy there is no gain- 
saying. Too often mission stations have found themselves situated 
between military objectives or right in the course of a major conflict, 
as in Burma in the battle for Mandalay, and have suffered heavy 
shelling; while in the Philippine Islands, as the battle for Manila 
went progressively against the Japanese, missionaries have borne 
the full brunt of the fury that was turned on the civilian popula- 
tion, and no less than seventy-two priests and religious are 
reported to have been massacred. Nor may it be forgotten that a 
high proportion of the Roman Catholic community of Japan is 
established in Nagasaki, by tradition a Roman Catholic centre, 
under a Japanese bishop, and loss of life is understood to have been 
heavy in the extreme. The Roman Catholic University in Tokyo has 
also suffered severely from bombing, though not to the extent of 
compelling it to close. 
Yet, in spite of a record of fatality and material devastation in 
many parts of the Orient, reports and impressions agree in regard- 
ing the present moment as a highly favourable one for missions. 


In some respects missionary activity has, it is granted, been at a | 


standstill. The number of converts has shown very little increase; 
and the general practice of interning foreign missionaries has 
established a certain isolation, though how far the anti-western 
spirit which the policy sought in part to stimulate has actually 
taken root cannot be established in general terms for the whole 
war area. Information, for instance, as to the possible effect of the 
unrest in the Philippine Islands and in the Netherlands East Indies 
on Roman Catholic work is not available to the writers of this 
Survey. But if evangelistic advance has been slowed down, the 
witness of the Church has gone on in works of relief and charity 
and in the total self-identification of indigenous Christian leaders, 
and of those missionaries who eluded the internment camp, with 
all the hardships through which the people passed. Evangelism has 
been by companionship and example and much confidence is 
expressed that it will, in the long run, show rich results. 

It is a natural outcome of a somewhat intensified experience of 
the sharing of everyday life, in some of its more exacting conditions, 
that plans for evangelism in the days immediately ahead should 
take specially into account the force represented by laymen engaged 
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51 
in their individual callings. A notable feature of the past year has 
' been the visit of Bishop Paul Yu-Pin, Vicar-Apostolic of Nanking, 
_ to North America (where he attended the San Francisco Conference 
' as an ‘observer’ on behalf of the Chinese people), to Britain and to 
- Far | the Continent of Europe. His appeal for Roman Catholic profes- 
f the | sional men and women to go out to China and practise their 
how professions alongside Chinese colleagues of the same calling suggests 
th in | g vigorous expansion of ‘Catholic Action’; and the foundation, in 
gain- | Washington, of an ‘Institute of Chinese Culture’, together with 
uated | practical facilities for the appointment of western professional men 
iflict, | and women to definite posts in China, emphasizes the high-grade 
1eavy | qualifications required of those contemplating professional service 
lanila in a country of the cultural traditions of China. 
orné = - Developments in West Africa, as outlined in the above Survey, 
pula- | have stimulated a somewhat similar policy there. It is recognized 
$s are § that the vast educational schemes now in preparation will call for 
hat a | qualified teachers on a large scale; and the Roman Catholic bishops 
an 18 ; in the Gold Coast are opening three training colleges, which are to 
tre, | be staffed by laymen. Similar plans are in hand for the staffing of 
been | the secondary schools and for educational administrative work, in 
(© has § such a way as to secure the required increase in the number of 
nt of } qualified teachers and at the same time to bring the laity in greater 
_ | force into the work of the Church in West Africa. 
on in The idea of a more widespread ‘lay apostolate’ is finding, too, 
gard- | increasing expression in India. Insufficient account is often taken 
310s. } of the relatively high proportion of available missionary personnel 
| at 4 | required in any country for the care and administration of estab- 
rease; | lished Christian groups, as compared with those at the disposal of 
s has | out-reaching work. It is recorded that there are five thousand 
stern : Roman Catholic priests at work in India, but many of them are 
tually | required at established Roman Catholic localities or for the care of 
whole | isolated units, while others are engaged in educational work. Here, 
of the { the Indian Missionary Society, founded some four years ago, in 
Indies | Benares, is making an important contribution, including, as it does, 
f this | in its activities the training of lay brothers for pioneer missionary 
1, the work. Medical work, moreover, offers increasing scope for the mis- 
harity | sionary in India, and the need for a Roman Catholic medical college, 
aders, | preferably in the south, is voiced with some emphasis. It should be 
, with | recorded, in relation to the work in India, that comment on the 
m has « decision of the Travancore Government to take over full responsi- 
ice 18 bility for primary education, which is to be free and compulsory, has 
been particularly vocal in Roman Catholic quarters. This is not 
nce of surprising in an area where the majority of the Christian schools are 
tions, _ of Roman Catholic allegiance, and where the proposal to discontinue 
hould " government grants to schools providing religious instruction for 
gaged © particular groups would involve such schools in heavy financial loss. 
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Material hardship, however, forms only one aspect of the issue at| 
stake, which is nothing less than that, in the eventuality of the so- | 
called ‘denominational’ schools being obliged to withdraw, the | 
problem of countering the effects of a purely secular education would 
realistically be present. It would seem probable that the churches 
might be called upon here, as in other parts of the world where state 
control of education is on the increase, to concentrate on a smaller 
number of schools, in this instance independently of government © 
grants, and also to develop other, more indirect ways of evangelism 
to make good the removal of the Christian influence from a large 
part of the educational field. 
The vastness of the task involved in the conversion of the 
Muslim and recognition of the relatively little headway that may 
yet be claimed are re-echoed in reports from the field; and a 
significant stress falls on the approach to the Muslim in the | 
missionary intentions advocated by Pope Pius XII. Greater attention 
to Islamic and Arabic studies is urged, not only at the level of higher 
education and research, but also with a view to stimulating interest 
in Near Eastern life on a more popular plane. From the United States, 
where the Near East Welfare Association (founded by Pius X1I) has | 
already made some headway in this direction, much importance is 
attached to inculcating in the laity greater familiarity and sympathy 
with the background and particular characteristics of the Muslim 
world. It is a task to which ex-service men and women who have 
served in the Near and Middle East may well be expected to bring | 
fresh strength. i 
They will bring it, moreover, in more than that particular 
context, or from those specific areas. The churches all over the 








world, of whatever confession, have, indeed, within their reach 
to-day a generation of men and women who have made first-hand 
contact with the Church in distant lands; and incidents are plenti- 
fully recorded of their discovering Christian groups where they | 
least expected to find them. It may therefore be reasonable to 
anticipate a keener interest in the Church, a more real conception 
of its world-wide fellowship, than has been the case heretofore. 
Discussions on seminary training for the priesthood lay the same 
emphasis on devoting greater attention to the study of the historical © 
development of the Church overseas, to current trends within it, { 
and to the inculcation of a deeper sense of fellowship with it as is 

reflected in the plans for the training for the ministry in other ' 
branches of the Christian Church. 
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THE UNIVERSAL WEEK OF PRAYER 
By THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 


FOR a hundred years, Christians in different cquntries, and 
belonging to most denominations, have combined for a week 
of united prayer at the beginning of each New Year. 

From Sunday, January 6th to Sunday, January 13th, 1946, as the 
world adventures into the first year of peace—to make decisions that 
must shape the destiny of the human race—Heaven will look down 
on a great multitude that no man can number, ‘out of every nation, 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues’, uniting in supplication 
before the Throne of that Sovereign God, Whom Christ has taught 
us to call ‘Our Father’. 

If we look to the origins of the Universal Week of Prayer, and 
then observe what universal prayer has achieved during the past 
century, we shall find in Bunyan’s weapon of ‘All-prayer’ the essen- 
tial Christian armour, as we seek to play our part in a situation of 
revolutionary change, and in a world where the abolition of distance 
has made all mankind one household, but not one family. 

The Universal Week of Prayer was born in an era of change— 
rapid and cataclysmal; for England was in the midst of the Industrial 
Revolution. The very year of its birth, 1846, saw the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. That memorable Act was passed in the interest of the 
factory worker, not of the agricultural labourer; and it showed that 
Britain had definitely embarked upon a course that would change 
the very face of the land from the green-belted country towns of a 
rural community into a smoky and over-populated island workshop, 
with an Empire on which the sun never sets. 

Thus, only three years later, by 1849, the railway system of 
England had taken on the general form we know to-day; and the 
revolution of outlook thereby effected is reflected in the universal 


_ character of the Week of Prayer. The new swift travel widened 
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mental horizons, and British people began to think nationally instead 
of parochially. 

Moreover, the disastrous and never forgotten Irish potato famine, 
of 1846, recalls that the Universal Week of Prayer came into being 
in the middle of the hungry ’forties. It was an era when even humani- 
tarians, such as John Bright, acquiesced in the abominations that 
resulted from the rigidly accepted doctrine of laisser-faire; and while 
the Chartist Riots were still violently demanding popular rights 
that are the commonplaces of democracy to-day. 

The fact that Lord Shaftesbury was one of the founders of the 


Universal Week of Prayer is a welcome reminder that it was the 
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Church (in its universal aspect) which struck the first blows for| the res 
State intervention that eventually killed laisser-faire; and that it did| of Eu 
so in the teeth of the dismal forebodings of political economists, | cosmo, 
and the powerful opposition of vested interests. Lord Shaftesbury’s | If 1 
crusade against the doctrine of non-interference with economic pro-| the do 
cesses (which had begun in 1832 with the Report on Child- labour | half of 
in the mines) culminated with his Factory Act in 1847—that is a) in orde 
year after the inception of the Universal Week of Prayer. rights | 

But why was this Act the last social achievement of the Church | If z 
Universal? Vitalized by the religious revival of the preceding century, | | the po 
English Christianity had actually abolished slavery by 1833. After! the pe 
such a crowning achievement, why did not the Church go on from| the mz 
strength to strength? _ can le 

It is true that during the latter half of the nineteenth century , saving 
individual Christians, in their own locality, were foremost in a tire-| bureau 
less war that educated public opinion and eventually provided the Mc 
splendid social services of the present century. But wherein lay the | living 
reason of the lamentable failure of the Christian churches as aj tionary 
whole to follow up their early championship of the weak andj Yes or 
oppressed? These 

The truth is that the word Universal, when it was chosen to} ultra-r 
designate the character of the Week of Prayer, issued a challenge | natura 
to a divided Christendom, a century ago. Feeling between the Bu 
Established Church and Nonconformity ran exceedingly high in} genera 
1846. The Church of England itself was rent with party strife; only} use of 
three months previously, Newman had seceded to the Church of | which 
Rome. The churches, therefore, became preoccupied with their| exhibi 
own concerns, and drew away from current affairs and movements } and tr 
of life. Despite a noble line of prophets from F. D. Maurice (the! sobere 
spiritual leader of the Christian Socialists) to William Temple (for | scienti 
whom all Christendom thanks God) the Church has only lately) atomic 





recovered its social sense, and then too late for Industrial England TI 
to be Christian as was Rural England a century ago. and it 

If revolutionary change called for universal and united prayer with a 
a century ago, the need for such oecumenical intercession has in- TI 


creased a hundred-fold as at the New Year of 1946 we pass, in one and r 
stride, into a completely new era in which the whole world i is involved. _ the pa 


Upon our generation ‘the ends of the ages are come’, and men’s | Ui 
hearts are ‘failing them for fear, and for looking after those things out t 
which are coming on the earth’. Chris 

If a hundred years ago men learned to think nationally, now they TI 


must learn to think internationally; for with the elimination of John | 
distance by scientific invention, a People’s Charter would be waste in any 
paper unless social security is made possible by an Atlantic Charter. move! 

If the Industrial Revolution changed the face of Britain, the Pente 
coming Peace Conferences will change the map of the world; with 
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vs for| the result that the insular British will be forced to think in terms 
it did} of European federation, and imperialist dreams will expand to 
mists,| cosmopolitical dimensions. 
Dury’s | If the latter half of the nineteenth century was a battle against 
c pro-| the doctrine of non-interference with private enterprise, the latter 
abour | half of this century will demand foresighted planning by democracy 
it is a) in order to protect the freedom of personality, and to safeguard the 
rights of home life, from the social techniques of Great Society. 
hurch | If a century ago the people demanded their share in government, 
ntury, the power of control passed, at the recent election, into the hands of 
After! the people of this country; and all the peoples of the world are on 
from) the march. The next months and years will show whether Britain 
can lead the nations by exhibiting a true democracy that works, so 
ntury, saving them from the regimentation whether of autocracy or 
a tire- | bureaucracy. 
-d the Moreover, to quote the National News-Letter, ‘we are now 
ay the | living in the age of controlled Atomic Energy . . . the most revolu- 
; as aj tionary event which has yet occurred in the history of man... . 
< and} Yes or No? Life or Death? Get together or blow yourselves to Hell? 
These are the brutal and unanswerable questions put by the mighty 
sen to| ultra-microscopic atom released by the brain of man from the 
llenge | natural bonds of its balanced existence’. 
n the But though the brain of man has released atomic energy, is our 
gh in} generation sufficiently mature spiritually to be entrusted with the 
; only} use of its incalculable forces? The first employment of its power, 
rch of | which brought the war with Japan to an end in a few days, was an 
their | exhibition of irresponsibility on the part of the two most humane 
ments | and trustworthy nations in the world, that is gravely disturbing. It 
e (the! sobered all our peace celebrations, and had been repudiated by the 
le (for } scientists whose patient devotion and amazing skill produced the 
lately | atomic bomb. 
gland The issues before us are so super-human in their complexity 
| and importance that the Universal Week of Prayer should begin 
prayer with an act of universal humiliation before God. 
as in- Then, let us encourage our hearts by looking back once more 
in one and recognizing what world-wide prayer has accomplished during 
olved. the past century. 





men’s' Universal prayer has extended the Kingdom of God through- 

things out the world, and is increasingly healing the divisions of 
Christendom. 

w they The opening of the nineteenth century, in the words of Professor 


ion of John Foster, ‘begins an expansion of the Church which is unequalled 
waste in any page of history’. He can describe it as ‘the greatest missionary 
iarter. movement of all the Church’s history’ and ‘the greatest event since 
n, the Pentecost’! 


; with 1Then and Now, pp. 62, 65. 
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That expansion is strikingly demonstrated if we compare the 
range of universal prayer to-day with that which obtained when the 
Week of Prayer was inaugurated. 

In 1843, for example, Bishop Heber (the author of From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains) reported 15,000 converts in South India, and 
that work was opening up in Bengal. To-day, the summons to the 
Universal Week of prayer is translated into the major languages of 
India, for the use of an influential community that numbers several 
millions. Indeed, in fifty years, between the census of 1881 and 
that of 1931, the increase of Christians in India was 238 per cent. 

Again, a map of the world published in 1842 shows the interior 
of Japan simply as a range of mountains, visible from the sea; for 
until 1859 it was death for a foreigner to enter Japan, ‘be he the 
King of Spain or the Christian God Himself’. Meanwhile, mission- 
aries were finding the opium war of 1840 as evil a door through 
which to pass into China as the atomic bomb must prove for mis- 
sionaries who now plan to return to Japan. To-day (in addition to 
the even more numerous converts of the Roman Catholic Church) 
Christian communities both in Japan and in China are reckoned in 
millions. Moreover, in China (as Bishop Wilson Cash has pointed 
out) during the ten years preceding the Japanese invasion of their 
country, ‘the number of Christian men who rose to positions of 
national responsibility was remarkable’, and the evidence of the 
past eight years of war has shown ‘how the moral leadership of 
China to-day is in the hands of the Christians’. It is not too much 
to say that on them, with the Christian Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, rests, very largely, the destiny of the Far East. 

Once more, those who took part in the first Universal Week of 
Prayer in 1846 would have remembered David Livingstone, about 
to move northwards from Bechuanaland into then unknown territory. 
Indeed, it was not till forty-one years later, in 1887, that a missionary 
expedition crossed Lake Victoria Nyanza into Uganda. To-day, in 
the Cathedral of Kampala, the services of the Universal Week of 


Prayer will be attended, it may be, by as many as a thousand African | 


Christians. 


All such astounding contrasts, revealing the miracle of missionary | 


expansion during the past century, can be summed up by one out- 
standing comparison. In 1846 the Bible was circulated in only 205 
languages. In 1938 Archbishop Lord Lang called upon the annual 
meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society to join in Charles 
Wesley’s hymn, ‘O for a thousand tongues to sing My blest Re- 
deemer’s praise’; for in that year a copy of the Bible had been issued 
in the thousandth language. 

Now, it has for long been recognized that the reunion of Christen- 
dom would come from the circumference—the mission-field, not 

1The Missionary Church, pp. 153, 159. 
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from the centre—the churches at home. We are forcibly reminded 
of that truth as we watch re-union in South India marching forward 
despite all opposition, and even calumny, here in England. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that side by side with missionary expansion 
there came into being the Oecumenical Movement—‘the great new 
fact of our era’, as Dr William Temple termed it. 

We have here one of the most hopeful auguries for the Church 
being enabled to play its part in the crushing and bewildering 
problems and responsibilities that peace must bring, as compared 
with its failure in the profound disillusionment after the last war. 
For example, the great religious effort of the last war, the Mission 
of Repentance and Hope, never dreamt of being more than a Church 
of England endeavour. During this war no mission campaign or 
pape and Life week has been contemplated, save on a united 
ront. 

Again, that urge for unity which war seems to engender impelled 
the Lambeth Conference of 1920, under the conscious moving of 
the Holy Spirit, to issue their memorable appeal to all Christian 
People for re-union, at a time when no machinery for co-operation 
existed. ‘To-day there is the British Council of Churches, which 
forms part of a World Council of Churches—the child of the Con- 
ference on Church, Community and State at Oxford in 1937. There 
then came into being an oecumenical federation that is the nearest 
approach to One Holy Catholic Church that Christendom has 
known since the Great Schism of East and West in A.D. 867. 

Perhaps the most impressive exhibition of oecumenical progress 
was the meeting of the International Missionary Council at Madras 
in 1938, to which 464 delegates came from over seventy different 
nations or areas, and from almost every country under heaven. 
That gathering, at which Chinese and Japanese delegates knelt side 
by side in prayer though their countries were engaged in bitter war, 
at once demonstrated the unifying power of united prayer, and also 
points the true way of peace, unity and concord in the coming era 
of atomic energy. 

There is a chasm of difference between praying for unity and 
uniting in prayer. When we pray for unity we still remain separate, 
and our prayers often become ‘wishful thinking’ that those who 
differ from us will experience a change of mind. But when we pray 
together we thereby grow together in unity of spirit, and learn 
to understand the importance of the other point of view. 

There is a principle here that is vital for re-union. Re-union, 
when sought for as an end in itself recedes as we approach it directly 
by round table conferences and the like. Re-union is the reward of 
praying together, working together and co-operating in common 
effort. All the churches are now alive to their first duty, namely, of 
evangelism “Towards the Conversion of England’. It is also an 
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accepted axiom that there can be no evangelism on a national scale 
which does not present a united front to the non-worshipping 
members of the community. If the churches will go forward in a 
common effort of evangelism, we can leave re-union in the hands 
of God, Who will bring it to pass. 

But are we sufficiently alive to the fact that the first step in 
evangelism must be a waiting upon God in prayer? Christianity is 
essentially a downward act of intervention from God to men; and 
evangelism presupposes the Moving of God. For this, since the 
day of the Ascension, the prescribed qualification has been the 
coming together for prayer. A religious revival, such as would fuse 
the churches into unity, awaits world-wide, organized, continuing 
prayer. 

CHRISTOPHER ROFFEN 























THE INDIGENOUS MEDICAL EVANGELIST 
IN CONGO 


By STANLEY G. BROWNE, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., M.B., 
B.S.(Hons., Lonp.), D.T.M. 


phe wept wath citizens and missionary-hearted Christians 

alike are becoming increasingly conscious of the economic and 
religious conditions prevailing in the backward lands of the world; 
and a commendable interest, late but welcome, is being taken 
generally in the welfare of the less advanced races of mankind. 
Noblesse oblige. Possession of colonies carries its obligations, and those 
deriving economic advantages from territorial occupation are begin- 
ning to realize that there is a moral obligation to provide better 
conditions for members of subject races. Perhaps in some cases a 
mercenary or economic motive has inspired the attempts to discharge 
this moral obligation: a sick or undernourished or uninstructed 
community is not an efficient producing-community or a community 
that absorbs the maximum of goods that business houses normally 
wish to dispose of. However that may be, it is noteworthy that the 
new interest in the backward races of the world is accompanied by 
a new—and, we hope, an increasing—sense of responsibility for 
their welfare. This sense of responsibility is concerned with education, 
medical and social services, agriculture and forestry, and of course 
with missions and their multifarious activities for the good of the 
backward races. 

The main medical problem is to bring the benefits of modern 
medicine (using that term in its widest sense) to primitive com- 
munities; and the problem is rendered more difficult by such factors 
as the scattered nature of these communities, their dislike of change 
and innovation, and the continued presence of opposing forces such 
as witch-doctors and medicine-men. In the Belgian Congo, these 
factors are generally present and intensify the difficulties of the task. 

It is a platitude that the individual inhabitant of these lands 
needs medical help and skill: he is often a walking pathological 
museum, and harbours parasites in intestines, in blood and elsewhere. 
He is afflicted by communicable diseases to a degree unknown in 
civilized lands; he falls prey to preventable disease in a way that 
would not be tolerated in a civilized community; and he sins against 
the canons of hygiene from ignorance, from carelessness, from 
bravado. Malnutrition prevails over large stretches of country, and 


the average diet frequently lacks sufficient protein and ‘protective’ 
foodstuffs. 
59 
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‘The community is needy, also. So many of the medical problems 
are community problems of public health, and cannot be tackled on 
less than a community basis. Matters of environment, of water- 
supply, questions of the disposal of faecal and kitchen refuse, 
personal and domestic and village hygiene—all need honest and 
intelligent and instructed scrutiny, so that measures may be taken 
that will make for healthier individuals in healthier communities. 

In the Belgian Congo, as elsewhere in Africa, the adequate answer 
to these problems cannot be found in the multiplication of European 
personnel sufficient to provide ‘foreign’ help for all. The village 
communities are too small and too scattered to make this practicable, 
even if such a solution were economically feasible. The Government 
devotes a commendably large proportion of its budget to its medical 
services, and the number of doctors in government service will be 
increased in the post-war years. Doctors are also found attached 
to the many commercial undertakings engaged in developing the 
great agricultural and mineral resources of the Colony, and in pro- 
cessing some of these raw materials; but these doctors have, in 
general, circumscribed responsibilities, and hence can have little 
concern for those outside their immediate jurisdiction. Protestant 
missions, which were in the forefront of the introduction of the 
benefits of medicine to Congo, have many doctors and trained 
(white) nurses at work to-day, but their numbers are decreasing 
relative to the numbers of non-mission doctors (in state and in 
company employ), and their numbers will not increase absolutely 
if present trends in mission finance continue after the war. 

The efforts of state medical officers are supplemented by the 
working of such bodies as the Croix Rouge du Congo, and the FOREAMI 
(Fonds Reine Elisabeth pour Il’ Assistance Médicale Indigéne), which 
does excellent work by concentrated attack on endemic and epidemic 
diseases in successive areas. 

Of recent years, a school for the training of medical assistants 
(Ecole pour Assistants Médicaux) has been in operation in Léopold- 
ville. Selected candidates from all parts of Belgian Congo undergo 
a course of instruction and training, the intellectual demands of 
which are quite high. The paucity of really suitable candidates for 
this course (largely due to the absence of an élite, an educable 
intelligentsia), the cost of the training and the moral and ethical 
problems of those who are qualified, make it improbable that these 
assistants médicaux will be available in sufficient numbers in the near 
future to have a real effect on the mass of suffering individuals. 
Their greatest and most successful efforts will be made in the direc- 
tion of improving the general standards of hygiene and in combating 
the epidemic scourges that sweep the country from time to time, 
and in fulfilling special functions at central hospitals. 

We must therefore seek the solution to the problem in the 
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provision of a large number of trained workers who have not perhaps 
the intellectual capacity for following the course of assistant médical, 
but who will fulfil a very necessary function in bringing the benefits 
of modern medicine to the villagers who so sadly need them. There 
is in Congo a legally-recognized grade of workers who fulfil these 
functions and conditions: they are the infirmiers. In the writer’s 
opinion, these infirmiers supply, and will supply to an increasing 
extent, the answer to the problem of the medical treatment of a 
primitive people scattered sparsely over a wide area. 

The recruitment and training of these workers in adequate 
numbers are spared many of the difficulties and vexations inseparable 
from the training of the men of the assistant médical type. The 
infirmier is able and willing to work in a rural dispensary, which 
is the unit of the medical service in such an area. His outlook con- 
tinues to be essentially that of a Congo villager, and his education 
is not such as would divorce him from and make him dissatisfied 
with the environment and contacts of village life; he is mentally 
and habitually near the people he is to help. 

In a country like the Belgian Congo, most doctors have to train 
their immediate helpers and special workers who assist in the 
administration and technical side of the hospital and its rural work. 
Individual standards of this training show variation, just as individual 
ideals and opinions of the tasks these workers should be called upon 
to fulfil, may differ. 

The foundation of the training school for infirmiers at Yakusu, 
by Dr C. C. Chesterman, was a natural and normal and almost 
inevitable development of this work of training the native assistants 
necessary to the adequate staffing of a large hospital and an extensive 
rural work. Government recognition was not long delayed. The 
official programme is followed in the school, with minor alterations 
and modifications to suit local conditions and to incorporate material 
that experience has indicated to be valuable. 

It is definitely felt that, if students are convinced Christians 
and evangelists at heart, they can make a unique contribution to 
the spiritual and physical health of the people among whom they 
will work. The dangers confronting the appointment of men who 
have no moral background or definite ethical standard are abundantly 
obvious to all who have had experience of work in non-Christian 
countries. Graft, slackness, slipshod work, dishonesty, carelessness, 
absence of Christian kindliness in treating patients, absence of sense 
of vocation, mercenary-mindedness—are some of the deadly sins 
of all too frequent occurrence among those intelligent and trained 
men who lack the moral background furnished alone by faith in 
Christ and a realization of His purpose in the world. Such an attitude 
militates not only against the helpfulness of medical work; it definitely 
hinders the progressive development of an integrated health service. 
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The sick individual fails to receive adequate treatment for his 
complaint, and the community fails to profit by the constant avail- 
ability of a service tending to progressive amelioration of health. 

We therefore make no apology for the definitely Christian tone 
of the school for infirmiers at Yakusu. The reputation that the school 
is gaining has justified this decision, for the trained alumni are known 
for integrity of character, honesty and conscientious work. Their 
professional skill is in keeping, as it should be, with their Christian 
profession. The impact of this dual witness on the life and thought 
of the widely differing communities among which they work, is for 
good. They emphasize the oneness of the human entity and God’s 
interest in the well-being of His creatures. There is seen to be no 
essential dichotomy in the Christian message. Medical work has no 
mere secondary and accidental function of breaking down opposition 
and preparing the way for the evangelistic missionary; it is part of 
the Gospel of the grace of God, and is a constant expression of the 
infinite concern of a loving Heavenly Father for the least of His 
sinful and suffering creatures, an integral and essential part of the 
evangelistic message and activity of the Church of Christ. 

Young men who have reached the requisite educational standard, 
and are recommended by a missionary, are accepted. They are 
generally either church members or registered catechumens. They 
may be married or single. Originally, students from the Baptist 
mission school at Yakusu were accepted; but soon applications from 
neighbouring B.M.S. stations at Yalemba and Upoto were approved. 
More. recently, students have been accepted from the following 
missions: the Africa Inland Mission; the Methodist Episcopal 
Congo Mission; the Evangelization Society of Africa Mission; the 
Church Missionary Society, and several other missions are in touch 
with us regarding the possibility of their sending young men to 
Yakusu for training. (The only other school for infirmiers in Congo, 
recognized by the Government but not a government school, is that 
at Sona Bata, twelve hundred miles from Yakusu in the Lower 
Congo, and is maintained by the American Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society.) 

In view of the prevailing low standard of rural education in 
Congo, and the relatively meagre facilities possessed by Protestant 
missions for giving education up to high school standards, we have 
had, so far, to be content with a standard of entry far below the 
ideal. The average student has passed through the school in the 
village where he was born, and has then had some years in a central 
station school. The entrance examination covers French, arithmetic, 
hygiene, geography, history, elementary science, New Testament 
and general Scripture knowledge; with special emphasis on the first 
two subjects, ability in which is usually a good index of the candidate’s 

intellectual grade. 
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The subjects of the course are those laid down in the relevant 
state law, and include: anatomy, physiology, hygiene, medicine, 
surgery, pharmacology, pathology; with lectures, demonstrations, 
laboratory work, ward-rounds, etc.; together with added subjects: 
elementary science, New Testament, sol-fa, preaching. 
Practical work forms an integral part of the course, and is arranged 
so that each student does a different job each month. The junior 
students are employed in the more menial and non-medical tasks 
about the hospital to which the school is attached; more advanced 
students act as assistants, clerks, dressers in laboratory, pharmacy, 
operation theatre, wards, out-patient department; senior students 
conduct the various clinics and become head nurses in the wards. 
In all departments, much of the instruction of junior students is 
carried on by the more advanced students. 
The official language of the school is French. The students at 
present come from some twenty tribes, and speak about the same 
number of languages, and French is the only common language. It 
is the only medium it is possible to employ at Yakusu, since it is 
the official state language, and is a far more efficient vehicle for 
conveying scientific terms and ideas than any Bantu language. 
The intensive course of theoretical and practical instruction and 
work in the wards lasts for three years. During this time, the students 
are encouraged to take an increasing part in the evangelistic activities 
of the mission hospital; they serve on the rota of leaders of ward 
services and out-patient department services, with special services 
_ on Sundays, and those not on duty at week-ends are encouraged to 

take short evangelistic trips to the surrounding villages. All is done 
to keep burning brightly the flame of evangelistic zeal, both for the 
benefit of the spiritual life of the individual student himself, and for 
the sake of his preparation for his life work—that of medical evangelist. 
Prayers are held every morning at the beginning of each new day, 
and a special prayer meeting for students and staff is held weekly 
on Friday afternoons. 

There are weekly examinations in the subjects of the course; 

and half-yearly and annual examinations in all years. At the end of 
three years, the students take the final examination for the diploma 
of ielealer of Yakusu school, and the examination is officially 
approved as exempting from the first examination of the Govern- 
| ment, for which the Yakusu doctors are the official examining 
| Jury. 
There is a compound for the accommodation of married students 
with their families, and another for single students. Rations are 
ie nag and cooking facilities. Uniforms, books, stationery, - 
ighting, bedding, pocket-money—are all provided. 

According to official regulations, students who have passed the 
‘ first government examination must do two years’ practical work 
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under the supervision of the Yakusu doctors. Some are appointed | 


to a village dispensary, some remain at the hospital, acting as ward- 
clerks, laboratory assistants, clinical assistants; some are available 
for medical itinerations, where they are particularly valuable in 
dispensary visitation and in assisting at the annual medical inspection 
of the people for the endemic diseases, especially sleeping sickness; 
some may go to the leper camp near the hospital, where upwards 
of six hundred lepers are segregated. 

During this period of two years, the students ‘en stage’, as they 
are called, are encouraged to continue their medical studies. A course 
of reading has been mapped out for them, and they study the pre- 
scribed subjects, month by month; they then answer under examina- 
tion conditions, wherever they happen to be, questions supplied 
in sealed envelopes on the matters studied during the preceding 


month. Their answers are sent to Yakusu, and returned, with detailed / 


corrections, to the students. 

At the end of this period of two years of practical work, the 
students are all recalled to Yakusu for a refresher course of some 
three months’ duration. During this intensive course, we concentrate 
on revision of the more important parts of the subjects studied during 
the three years of tuition, and particularly on medicine, pathology 
and bacteriology and laboratory technique. Each student makes 
over a hundred microscopical preparations, each of which is examined 
and passed as satisfactory by the doctor. During this period more 
instruction is given on the ethical side of the work of the infirmier, 
and the dual nature of his future life-service as medical evangelist 
is continually stressed. By means of individual talks and collective 
worship and prayer, the ideal of those sent forth ‘to heal the sick, 
and preach the word’ is kept before these young men. 

At the end of the intensive course comes the final examination. 
This consists of papers in medicine, surgery, pathology (with special 
reference to tropical diseases and their microscopical diagnosis), 
pharmacology and pharmacy; a practical examination in laboratory 


Then, for the final and official part of the examination, the provincial 
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medical officer from Stanleyville comes to Yakusu to act as the 
official state representative on the examining jury. Each candidate, | 


having passed all the written and practical tests during the preceding ¢ tak 
d 


days, and having been recommended on moral grounds as a fit an 
proper person to become an infirmier, undergoes an oral test before 
this official jury, during which he is examined on any subject of his 


| 
i 
; 


course, often in great detail. Those who are successful are thereupon | 
awarded the government diploma of infirmier. Nearly all those | 


recommended by the Yakusu doctors as satisfactory in their work 
and moral standing pass the examination with flying colours, since, 
our standard is admittedly high. 
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Trained infirmiers have no difficulty in finding work; in fact, we 
have far more requests for them than we can hope to fulfil. We wish 
we had more accommodation at Yakusu itself, and a greater number 
of suitable lads for training, both from the neighbouring stations 
of the Baptist Missionary Society and from other societies. 

As all will appreciate who have had experience in dealing with 
Central African Natives, theré are frequent disappointments in 
this work; over one-half of those who begin the course fail to com- 


} plete it. In some cases, this defection is due to failure to meet the 


intellectual demands of the work; in others, unsuitability from the 
point of view of character or poise; in others, immorality and failure 
to maintain a Christian life. Many ‘ran well’, but they realize later 
that the claims of the course are too severe and the standards too 
high. Inadequate and mercenary motives are not unknown in those 
seeking to enter this profession. We take courage from the thought 
that progress is a matter of distance travelled rather than the actual 
point attained; these have travelled far from the parental home 
and the parental outlook. Very few of them come from definitely 
Christian homes; they have been denied the benefits of Christian 
training and Christian standards that are accepted as commonplaces 
in the western lands of Christendom. The parents of many of the 
students were cannibals, and all are but a stone’s-throw from crude 
paganism. 

There being no ‘free practice’ open to these trained infirmiers 
in Congo, they are directed by the Yakusu doctors to the forms of 
service open to them, which are in mission, state or company employ. 
Those trained on behalf of other missions return to the sending 
mission in most cases. Others are transferred to government employ: 
the provincial medical officer takes as many infirmiers from us as 


, he is able, and pays the school a small subsidy towards the cost of 


their training. Others are introduced to companies engaged in 
developing the agricultural and mineral wealth of the country. In 
the latter case, the Yakusu doctors arrange for suitable contracts 
to be entered into; in this case also, a small subsidy is paid by the 
company to the school. Some may be retained at Yakusu itself, to 
assist in laboratory or clinical work; while others help in the teaching 
of the junior students. Occasionally, a student is recommended to 


{ take the course of assistant médical at the Léopoldville school. 


Most of the trained infirmiers are placed in charge of dispensaries, 
either in mission or state or company employ. Some are reserved 
as assistants in hospitals, clinics, laboratories, leper camps. All are 
in daily contact with needy people, and all have a contribution 
to make—usually therapeutic—towards alleviating suffering and 
advocating the healthy way of life. We expect them all to be good 
at their work, because they are Christians. They must live the 
Christian life through their chosen profession. 

Re) 
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Their direct evangelistic efforts usually take the form of dis- 
pensary prayers, attendance at which is of course voluntary. They 
are linked with the local church and its paid workers, and are fre- 
quently themselves the acknowledged leaders of the local church 
group by reason of their qualifications and training, taking active | 
part in the Sunday and week-day services, and giving advice and | 
counsel to church members. They are in no sense in opposition to | 
the accepted organization of the church, but definitely auxiliary | 
and ancillary to it. 

Their contribution to the expansion and development of the 
church is by no means confined to their direct evangelistic activities. 
In Central Africa, as in many other lands, the medical problem is | 
closely bound up with a moral problem, and the influence of the 
trained medical evangelists is seen to be much more extensive than | 
mere statistics of treatment and cure would indicate. He is an 
‘expert’ when dealing with the superstitions of these primitive | 
people, and performs a most useful double function; for example, 
when he demonstrates the malarial parasite under the microscope 
to hitherto incredulous villagers, and indicates the life-history and | 
the methods of exterminating the anopheline vectors, he not only | 
prevents much sickness and premature death, but he wins a battle 
over the forces of superstition. Similarly, the visual demonstration | 
of the bacillus of tuberculosis and the indication of the way the | 
disease spreads from an infected person to a contact, at once disprove | 
the ‘evil spirit’ origin of tuberculosis, diminish the influence of the 
witch-doctor, and indicate the appropriate treatment and prophylaxis. 
In those districts where, consequent upon the inrush of modern | 
civilization, old tribal taboos and loyalties and fears are being rudely | 
and brusquely destroyed, the infirmier is a stabilizing factor and a| 
wholesome corrective to the licence that follows the rupture of| 
restraining influences. ; 

We have been grateful to find frequently a high degree of co- 
operation between the infirmier and the local teacher-evangelist. | 

he infirmier will visit the village school and give the scholars a) 
lesson in hygiene, and follow it with a practical demonstration. He 
‘is seen by the children to be the advocate of a cleaner and healthier} 
way of life. Another infirmier will hold a class in his house for the| 
teacher-evangelists from the surrounding villages, helping them¢ 
with the study of the New Testament and with their preparation/ 
of sermons and addresses. He who has received special instruction 
and training, and who is some distance ahead of the teachers along) 
the academic and Christian pathway, will often help those whose 

duties keep them to the school-chapel. 
We are happy to receive from their new employers spontaneous 
tributes to the work of the trained infirmiers. So often it is the way} 
in which he works that impresses the white man, planter or doctor 
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or administrator. The way a man dresses a foul and repellent tropical 
ulcer, or gives an injection, may demonstrate the love of God just 
as effectively as an eloquent sermon. When a Christian infirmier does 
something for a patient that even a member of his own tribe or 
family would shrink from doing, he may in this Christ-like action 
bring his patient and the patient’s friends much nearer the Master 
Whose example he follows. His whole life, we hope, is a commenda- 
tion of the Gospel, and when the spoken witness is added to the 
mga outworking of his love for the Master, then the results of 
is dual work may be far-reaching. His influence is all the greater, 
we believe, because he is generally known to be a Christian layman, 
who witnesses to Christ as he does his daily work, and who has ‘no 
axe to grind’. He is not serving Christ because he is paid to do it— 
a common objection levelled at those in full-time mission service. 
We look forward to an increase in the work of the school for 
infirmiers at Yakusu, so that many more young men may be trained 
to serve Christ and their fellows as medical evangelists in various 
parts of the Belgian Congo. 


STANLEY G. BROWNE 
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EVANGELISTS IN GUATEMALA ; = 
By HARRY PETERS ; wh 
| wal 
e hi Presbyterian mission in Guatemala has developed overa | clas 
period of years an annual institute for refreshing, inspiring kin 
and awakening intellectually the evangelists and pastors actively | ) 
engaged in the national presbyteries with which the mission co- OF | 
operates in Guatemala. It is interesting to note in this connexion that Ma h 
the newly appointed Council on Theological Education of the —_ 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is planning a ‘. . . Travelling | as 
Institute of Theology to carry the equivalent of Seminary “refresher” —_ 
courses to strategic areas . . .”! This new ideal in American theo- “es 
logical education has been a reality in practice for some few years | = 
in Guatemala. poy 
There is no doubt in the mind of anyone concerned that the | — 
evangelical youth of Latin America should be adequately prepared hi ‘ 
for the ministry, especially in view of the competitive element ae 
involved in their placing themselves in the pastorate alongside a ny 
trained Roman Catholic priesthood. Nor can there be any doubt } was 
that one of the chief services which foreign missionary agencies can | a 
still render in Latin America is that of the establishment of educa- ; 4 
tional institutions for the evangelical ministry. In fact, even in the | fo 
face of rising and strong national churches in the Latin American | “ 
republics, there is still a definite weakness on the side of ministerial K 
education. The foreign missionary bodies are the only agencies as | 4 
yet prepared with personnel and sufficient resources for the advance- } oe 
ment of theological education. Nevertheless, the young ministerial 2 
student in Latin America is an unknown quantity, and the regular = 
Bible institutes and theological seminaries are constantly confronted ‘ " 
with the discouraging fact of a high percentage of failures and ~ 
‘quituates’. me 
In view of this situation, the Presbyterian mission has felt a moral h 
obligation not only to give some attention to the unknown quantity * me 
which the young theological candidate represents, but also to devote _ 
energy and money to the requirements of men already in the field are 
who need both the intellectual stimulus of a ‘refresher’ course and righ 
the spiritual help of fellowship with kindred minds, and whose we 
morale would benefit greatly from the working out of a plan related h 
solely to their needs. This latter point is extremely important for A f 
men in isolated fields whose task is an exceedingly discouraging one | og 


1 Princeton Seninary Bulletin, June 1944. 
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and for whom there are more sneers and rebukes than kind words 
or appreciation. 

To meet this need, the institute of three weeks’ duration has 
become an annual extension of the programme of the Evangelical 
Seminary. It serves as a ‘refresher’ for those who have enjoyed Bible 
school or seminary training, and as a typ: of formal instruction 
which many untrained workers can enjoy. Some have found their 
way into the regular ministry who have been prevented by family 
claims, age, employment or the lack of a primary educational pre- 
requisite from taking special preparation at an institute of some 
kind, and many of whom are in fact in the field in response to the 
need for evangelists and pastors beyond all relation to the number 
of institution graduates available. These active workers were those 
who leapt into the breach, filling the need then, and providing now 
a substantial argument for consideration in a programme of con- 
tinued education under mission direction. 

In planning a course of studies for this miscellaneous group, 
there are two natural divisions of the men which help in setting up 
the distinctions between classes. Each presbytery has a committee 
on ministerial education. A permanent member of this committee 
is the dean of the students under the care of the presbytery. It is 
his responsibility to counsel the candidates for the ministry approved 
by the presbytery. If the candidate is a young man free from family 
ties and with some primary schooling, he is aided in entering the 
seminary or a Bible institute, but if he is lacking in primary school 
background and is limited by family responsibilities, he is subjected 
in his presbytery over a period of years to a series of examinations 
for which he largely prepares himself under the tutelage of an 
ordained pastor. At the annual institute this group represents the 
class of students who are unordained though sometimes actually 
serving established churches. The study is based on a plan agreed 
to by the presbyteries with the Evangelical Seminary, which takes 
the student through a cycle of four years. It consists in the basic 
theological studies such as Old and New Testament introduction, 
homiletics, hermeneutics, apologetics, church history and systematic 
theology. 

The three weeks of formal study once a year in the institute in 
the capital city lays the foundation for the student at the most 
essential points of his theological education. The brief review of 
the material before him in this institute starts the student off in the 
right direction so that he is able to continue his private study pre- 
paratory to his presbytery examinations. 

The other class of students is composed of those ordained men 
who as formal pastors are not pursuing any definite course-of study. 
A few of these have graduated from seminaries or Bible institutes, 
but the majority have had no formal education of a theological kind. 
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The selection of study materials for them is somewhat more difficult 
in view of the wide variety of backgrounds and ages which they 
represent. The simplest way in which to outline the programme 
of studies for them is to let them choose for themselves. Sometimes 
they do not select the courses that are best for themselves, but 
nevertheless they are the studies which they are most likely to see 
through to the end. It is interesting in this connexion to note how 
sensitive the men are to their own lack of academic background in 
their ministry. Their selection of courses of studies runs in the 
academic direction rather than towards biblical studies, preaching, 
evangelism and Christian education. Their preference for logic or 
psychology can be explained only on the basis of their consciousness 
of a lack of academic learning in general. 

A feature of the institute, apart from the studies and the fellow- 
ship, which cannot be ignored is the medical side. In close co- 
operation with the institute, the American hospital has granted 
free medical attention to those attending the classes. This includes, 
besides medical examinations, the receiving of a series of injections, 
treatment for intestinal parasites and dental care. The health item 
in the institute programme is of inestimable value for helping the 
men along their difficult way for another year. The medical pro- 
gramme also provides instruction by the hospital staff. In their 
fields, the men are constantly confronted with all manner of super- 
stitions regarding current illnesses. By means of special lectures the 
hospital staff takes up the common ailments and their treatment, 
including practical information on first aid. The medical programme 
is by far the most popular attraction of the annual institute, not 
merely for the personal benefits accruing from treatment received, 
but also because of the simple medical instruction, making more 
— the ministry of evangelists and pastors in their respective 

elds. 

Another feature of the programme is the provision of special 
lectures on matters of interest by experts in different fields. These 
range from missionary talks by workers transferred from the Orient 
to discourses on the formation of international diplomacy. Some are 
inspirational, some are academic, while others are of purely human 
interest. In order to help the men know more about their country 
and the services offered to the population by government agencies, 
tours are conducted to the offices of these government departments 
so that the men can acquaint themselves with the regulation, of the 
nation of which they are the common citizens. Here, it is interesting 
to note the unusual curiosity manifested in the life and religion of 
missionary lands represented. It is usually taken for granted that 
fields of the world which are the object of missionary invasion from 
outside are the least concerned about missions and the outreach of 
the Church in the world. But the institute is proving beyond any 
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doubt that first-hand information about other fields can do.as much 
towards awakening missionary interest as that particular approach 
does for the mother Church. 

The entire problem of the education of the ministry is very 
closely related to the matter of church economy. The churches are 
poor and small. They do not offer much promise even of a bare 
living to the young candidate for the ministry. And a man who is 
educated has usually reached a standard of life which the poor 
churches cannot sustain. Hence, a disheartening dilemma has been 
created. If men are educated, the Church cannot support them at 
the standard to which their education has accustomed them. If, on 
the other hand, men are not educated and the Church struggles 
along with ‘risen-from-the-ranks’ pastors and evangelists, it can 
never minister adequately to the class of people who can sustain 
an educated ministry. 

It is the annual institute which helps meet this need to train 
and refresh the already tired ministry in the field, constantly building 
up standards and opening the minds of the men to new fields of 
thought. Although it is not the ‘last word’ in the matter of ministerial 
education, the annual institute forms a milestone in that direction. 


Harry PETERS 











REVIEW ARTICLES 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER IN INDIA 


By M. A. C. WARREN, D.D. 


a National Christian Council of India is to be most warmly 

congratulated not only for the production of this eagerly 
awaited Report of its Survey of Theological Education in India! 
but also for the choice of the writer. Those who worked 
carefully through that voluminous mass of detail in the Interim 
Report published in 1944 will realize something of the skill in 
selection that was demanded if a readable study of this important 
subject was to be produced. Mr Ranson has triumphantly succeeded. 
What is more, his handling of the material forms a contribution to 
theological education which will be an invaluable guide and in- 
spiration to similar surveys in other parts of the world. 

The first and perhaps the most important comment that should 
be made on this Report is that the author, with the approval of the 
Theological. Committee of the N.C.C, has followed strictly the 
principle of ‘resolved limitation’. This Report confines itself en- 
tirely to the ordained ministry and to how vocation to that ministry 
may be fostered and training for it improved. The Interim Report 
covered a much wider ground and took into consideration the 
training of full-time lay workers, women workers and voluntary lay 
workers, both men and women. It is good to know that it is the 
intention of the N.C.C to produce as soon as may be a detailed 
review of this further field of training. It is much to be hoped that 
this additional study will receive as careful consideration and be 
entrusted for final report to as skilled a writer as has been the good 
fortune of the survey of the training for the ordained ministry. 
Without this further review the present Report would be unduly 
one-sided in its emphasis. No one doubts the importance of the 
ordained ministry for the life and work of the Church. But the 
Interim Report contained a key sentence whose emphasis has not 
emerged as fully as is to be y Meee in the volume under review. 
Referring in the first place to an urban situation the Interim Report 
stated: ‘We need to create a Christian frontier of the laity in our 
city churches. This means training the clergy with a view to training 
the laity for voluntary lay leadership’. The italics are the reviewer's. 
The sentence is quite vital. It is the layman and only the layman 


1 The Christian Minister in India: His Vocation and His Training. By C. 
Ranson. Madras: Christian Literature Society. Rs. 3. 1945. London and Redhill 
Lutterworth Press. (Publication early 1946.) 
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who will be able to evangelize India. Unless the clergy are con- 
vinced of this not only in their heads but in their hearts, and really 
feel the truth of it and are glad about it, their training will fail to 
equip them for the major task of the Church which is the fulfilment 
of its missionary vocation. 

Bearing this proviso in mind, and relying upon the production 
in due course of this second volume of the survey, the reader can 
set out with confidence on his voyage of discovery of the many good 
things in this first volume. The scope of the book can most fairly 
be expressed by quoting verbatim: 


The first part of the Report is historical and descriptive. It begins with 
a brief account of the history of the indigenous ministry and its training, 
and proceeds to an analysis of contemporary needs and an estimate of the 
demands of the immediate future upon the ministry. Then follows a de- 
tailed account of the facilities which at present exist to meet the Church’s 
need for a well-trained ministry, and a discussion of the important question 
of recruitment, upon which the quality of training so largely depends. 

The Report then turns to the main constructive purpose of the survey, 
and outlines proposals for the reconstruction of the whole system of 
theological education. Since the clue to successful reconstruction is co- 
operation, an attempt is first made to present the case for a general co- 
operative effort in this field. The formidable difficulties of such an effort 
are fully discussed, and proposals by which these difficulties may be met 
are advanced. A concrete plan for a fully co-operative system of theological 
education for India is then presented. This plan follows in detail the 
recommendations of the Theological Education Committee and carries the 
i ge of the general approval and support of the National Christian 

ouncil. 

No plan for the improvement of ministerial training can be successful 
without the full acceptance and effective discharge of its responsibilities by 
the Church. A chapter is, therefore, devoted to a statement of the responsi- 
bilities of the indigenous Church and of the share of the older Churches in 
the West in the task of training the ministry in India. 


The first practical problem facing those conducting the survey 
was the standardization of terms. It has been agreed that the follow- 
ing terms be used for the purposes of the Report. The term ‘Bible 
School’ is used to describe institutions for training, in the vernacular, 
full-time unordained workers for the pastoral and evangelistic 
service of the Church. The term “Theological School’ covers the 
training of men for the ordained ministry in institutions in which 
the vernacular is the main medium of instruction. The term 
‘Theological College’ is reserved for institutions in which English 
is the medium of instruction and students are prepared for the 
Serampore B.D. or equivalent degree. 

An interesting historical chapter outlines the steps taken to- 
wards the development of an indigenous ministry in India. There 
has been no lack of far-seeing statesmen in the history of the Church 
in India, most notable of them all being William Carey, who have 
appreciated the urgent need of adequate provision for the ministry. 
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But the rapid growth of the Church in the last seventy years; the 
fact that the growth was due to the accession of large numbers of 
converts, drawn from the poorest section of the community; the 
failure of the Christian schools and colleges to foster vocations to 
the ministry; the consequent widespread tendency to use lay 
catechists with a minimum of training to help in the shepherding 
of the new converts; all these factors have helped to create the 
present dearth of an adequate supply of ordained ministers. The 
ideal of a well-trained ordained ministry has not been lost sight of, 
but the material for it and the necessary financial support of it have 
been lacking. But that lack must be laid at the door of the Church 
itself and of the missions which seek to serve it. As the chapter on 
‘Recruitment’ makes clear, the normal channels through which 
vocation to the ministry is discovered are the home, the Christian 
school or college, the life and witness of the local congregation, the 
personal appeal for life service in the ministry. 


It is clear [says the Report] not only from the results achieved but from 
reports from all parts of the country that far too little is being done in each 
of the ways indicated above to place before Christian youth the claims of 
the ministry as a possible vocation. 


Spiritual revival now as always is the real key to this situation. 
But it may reasonably be questioned whether part of our trouble, 
not only in India but nearer home, may not lie in the fact that the 
nature of the ministry within the Church and its relationship with 
the laity have been too lightly assumed to be self-evident. The 
churches overseas have received their idea of the ministry at the 
hands of those who came from countries in which the influence of 
the Christian Church had for centuries been a dominant factor in 
the culture and social life of the community. Those older churches 
now find themselves, like the Church in India, small Christian 
minorities forced to grapple afresh with the actual task of evan- 
gelizing a largely non-Christian society. A great many of our 
assumptions about the ministry and not least about its support may 
have to undergo radical revision in the coming years. 

Meanwhile we can be grateful for the masterly treatment of the 
needs of the Church as touching its ministry which Mr Ranson gives 
us here. The goal in India as set by this survey is one ordained man to 
every thousand Christians. For the non-Roman Catholic churches 
this would mean four thousand ordained ministers. Of nationals 
there are at the moment about 2400. If missionaries be included the 
total is 3660. But a large percentage of the missionaries and many 
of the nationals are engaged in institutional work. Further, there is 
a greater concentration of the clergy in the urban areas where the 
number of Christians is fewer than in the country districts. We 
may then safely say that the ministry of the Church in India is 
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fifty per cent below the goal set by the survey. At the moment all 
the training institutions combined have only fifty per cent of the 
students needed to bring the ministry up to the required standard 
of numbers. In a word, the present small numbers are only just 
being maintained. 

The main burden of the Report is concerned with an attempt 
to grapple with this problem, this common problem of the 
Universal Church. The chapter entitled “The Needs of the Church’ 
is immediately relevant to every church in the world to-day and 
should be widely pondered. 

Each of the commissions upon whose survey this Report is 
based is unequivocal that the best way to solve the problems of 
training is for the differing churches and missions to undertake the 
task in co-operation. To this end it is proposed that in each of the 
nine main language areas of India there shall be regional theological 
schools to serve all the churches in that area. This is the key to the 
whole plan. It is not proposed to increase the number of theological 
colleges teaching in English, but the Report contents itself with 
suggestions as to the strengthening of their existing staff, the 
provision of scholarships, and an increase in co-operation in their 
management. The most urgent task is to create out of the present 
variety of small, understaffed and inadequately provided denomi- 
national training institutions these nine regional theological schools. 

This raises in acute form the whole question of co-operation 
between churches which have very different traditions, particularly 
with regard to the manner of their worship and to some extent of 
their church order. The commissions of the N.C.C have faced this 
problem frankly and the suggestions outlined in this Report should 
make. the establishment of such regional theological schools a 
matter of practical politics. It is, however, one thing to establish 
an institution on a co-operative basis. It is quite another thing to 
run it co-operatively. In these days when co-operation is hailed as 
the blessed solution of all our problems it is more than ever desirable 
that it shall be taken much more seriously than is commonly done, 
and be recognized for what it is, by far the most difficult enterprise 
in which any of us are ever likely to engage. Underlying co-operation 
when it ceases to be superficial is a theological understanding of 
unity. If there is theological misunderstanding about unity the 


co-operation will not last long. It is all the more encouraging to 
read Mr Ranson’s words: 


_ If plans for co-operation are hastily improvised and bear evidence of 
immature and inconclusive thought; if they underestimate difficulties and 
fail to take account of differences; if they show little understanding of the 
distinctive characteristics of all the groups whose co-operation is sought 
and fail to provide for the maximum spiritual contribution of each—then 
they can hardly expect, and indeed do not deserve, to command cordial and 
comprehensive approval. 
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Provided that the spirit of those words governs the working out 
of these proposals, they will deserve and win the support of the 
differing churches in India and of the missionary societies. There 
is perhaps necessity for the cautionary reminder that it is unsafe to 
assume that missionary societies can always be equated with the 
denominations with which they are associated. This is a factor 
which needs to be allowed for when finance is under consideration. 
All too easily missionary societies are viewed as banks which will 
honour any and every cheque drawn upon them. A great many 
missionary societies are voluntary associations of praying people 
who share a distinctive theological outlook. Their giving springs 
from their praying and from their theological outlook. Their giving 
cannot be regimented. Before this statement is impatiently dismissed 
it is fair to remark that the fact that there is a National Christian 
Council capable of producing so wise and statesmanlike a report 
for so vigorous a Church is due, under God, to the operation of 
this same voluntary principle as one of the primary instruments 
of the World Church’s missionary work. Nor was this just an 
accident of circumstances. No Church can afford to ignore the 
place in Christian history, or in its own life, of voluntary associ- 
ations of Christians banding themselves together for Christian 
service. If the implications of this do in practice sometimes make 
_* more difficult, they also make it infinitely more worth 
while. 

The above comment is justified by the fact that this Report of 
the needs of the ministry in India quite frankly states that its 
implementing will depend in large measure on the support of the 
older churches and of the missionary societies. In practice, when it 
comes to reliable missionary giving, there is a fairly close correlation 
between the older churches and their missionary societies. A 
special appeal here and there will no doubt touch some who would 
not contribute through a missionary society. But if sustained interest 
and prayer are looked for as well as money, it is difficult to see 
where else they are likely to come from if not from these seriously 
minded praying people who constitute in all the older churches 
that nucleus upon which the missionary work of those churches 
does in fact depend. 

Having said that, this reviewer would go on to identify himself 
unreservedly with the argument of this Report and to state his 
conviction that, once they understand the issues which are at 
stake, the missionary-hearted members of the older churches will 
want to stand by their brethren in India and give all the help 
they can. 

The economic background against which this Report is set is 
one of dire poverty. While the Report envisages that increasing 
efforts will be made to bring home to the members of the Church 
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in India their own responsibility in the matter of maintaining their 
ministry, even this cannot everywhere be realized for many years. 

As to the taising ef the money to make possible more adequate 
training for the ministry, that is quite beyond the present resources 
of the Church in India. There are indeed some areas where a little 
more could be attempted. It is a fact that the contributions of some 
sections of the Christian community to the work of the Church is 
inexcusably inadequate.’ This corresponds all too faithfully to the 
failure of similar groups in the older churches of Europe and 
America. Substantially, however, the funds for implementing this 
Report must come from outside India. The following are some of 
the needs envisaged: 1. New buildings; 2. Additional staff; 3. Grants 
to colleges and schools to be increased, possibly by endowments; 
4, Scholarships for students and research workers; 5. The cost of 
bringing students for advanced study to Europe and America; 
6. The establishment of a School of Hinduism parallel to the Henry 
Martyn School of Islamics; 7. Provision of houy facilities and 
book allowances to students; 8. The maintenance of men and their 
wives during refresher courses. 

The above is not an exhaustive list. But as the Report states: 
‘It is clear that if this comprehensive plan is to be carried through 
successfully it will make large demands upon the Church in India 
and the missionary societies of the West, both for men and money’. 
When it is borne in mind that the Report also states that ‘At the 
present time the largest part of the cost of theological education is 
met by the missionary societies’, then it is obvious that some very 
hard thinking will have to be done, and it will have to be done in 
India. It is not enough for the Report to go on to say that ‘For the 
future development of the work of ministerial training the Church 
in India must depend upon their continued generosity, and any 
considerable increase in expenditure will inevitably fall largely 
upon them’. Quite rightly the Report stresses the fact that training 
for the ministry is a priority. There is good reason to believe that 
the missionary societies will agree that it is a priority. But their 
incomes are not increasing. Indeed the rate at which the cost of 
living is rising all over the world is far faster than the very slow 
rate of increase in the income of missionary societies. The hard 
thinking which must be done by the Church in India, and can only 
be done by the Church in India, is to decide what of the current 
expenditure by the missionary societies in India can be cut down 
in order that an effective priority may be given to the work of train- 
ing men for the ministry. That is the harsh reality of the situation. 
When the Church in India has made up its mind on this very 
difficult question then, and only then, will the missionary societies 
of the West be in a position to challenge their members with the 
urgency of the situation and so begin to be in a position to attempt 
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to meet these new demands. The Report suggests that the N.C.C of 
India will be setting up an Estimates Committee to give detailed 
consideration of actual needs and of the possible Indian resources. 
The balance of need will then be referred to the missionary societies | 
of the West. If advice is permitted it is most urgently to be hoped 
that the Estimates Committee will, in making their plans, take into 
consideration the double-edged character of the word ‘priority’. 
This review of The Christian Minister in India has been in the 
main confined to raising some of the fundamental issues presented { 
by the Report. It has not been able to do justice either to the matter 
or the style of what cannot fail to be a document of enduring im- 
portance as well as of continual reference. Perhaps the highest 
praise that can be given to it is to say that the widest circulation 








possible will be the best guarantee that when the Christians in India } 

resent the bill for this great enterprise to their fellow-Christians 
in Europe and America and Australasia, the bill, even if heavy, will 
be paid with a glad heart. The securing of this wide circulation is 
a practical matter of some difficulty in these days of paper restric- 
tions. No difficulties, however, must be allowed to prevent this 
absorbingly interesting and challenging book from becoming a 
best-seller amongst the thoughtful missionary-minded members of 
the Church throughout the world. 


Se 


M. A. C. WARREN 
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FAR EASTERN FUTURE 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, D.D. LL.D., Px.D. 


HAT does the future hold for the Far East? What are the 
chief factors with which we must reckon as. we try to 
forecast that future? What should be the policies of the major 
powers of the world for the area? What especially should be the 
programmes of those nations which the constituency of the Jnter- 
national Review of Missions can hope to influence? What can the 
Christian forces do to promote the reconciliation of the peoples so 
recently at war and to solve’some of the other problems which press 
insistently upon the region? 

The English-reading public has been subjected to a spate of 
books dealing with some of these subjects. Most of the volumes 
have been slight, both in length and in content. A few have been 
more substantial. In a sense what follows is a review article. It has 
been in part stimulated by the reading of several of these studies. 
Among them are T. A. Bisson, America’s Far Eastern Policy (New 
York, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945); 
W. Fleischer, What to Do with Japan (Garden City, Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., 1945); W. C. Johnstone, The Future of Japan (Oxford 
University Press, 1945); H. G. Moulton and L. Marlio, The Control 
of Germany and Fapan (Washington, The Brookings Institution, 
1944) and C. I. McLaren, Preface to Peace with fapan (Melbourne, 
S. John Bacon, no date: Foreword, 1943). The ensuing paragraphs 
are not intended to be digests of the contents or critical appraisals 
of these books. The volumes differ widely among themselves in 
quality, point of view and suggested policies. What is here attempted, 
rather, is a summary of the conclusions formed in the writer’s mind 
through the reading of these and other similar books, through 
discussions with friends and through independent meditation on the 
issues presented by the Far East. 

First of all, before any policy worthy of consideration can be 
formed, even for an individual country, there must be a review of 
the chief factors in the Far Eastern situation. Prominent among 
these are the major nations involved. 

Of the powers whose main centre is in the Far East, China must 
first be named. In pre-nineteenth century times China was the 
chief source of the culture of her immediate neighbours. In wealth, 
population, military power and civilization she was by far the 
outstanding unit in the region. In population and natural resources 
she still holds that place. However, as all the world knows, although 
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by courtesy admitted to the circle of the great powers, her internal 
condition is such that at the present she scarcely deserves that rdéle 
—and that in spite of and in part because of her long resistance to 
the invader. The two major questions about her and, indeed, in 
some respects the two outstanding questions in the entire Far 
Eastern complex, are, will China achieve internal unity and 
stability and become in fact a great power? If so, how soon may 
that consummation be expected? If China is to remain weak, she 
will be a constant menace to herself, to her neighbours and, because 
of the rivalries among the latter, to the peace of the world. If she 
achieves unity and, as an inescapable concomitant, moves toward 
a solution of her economic problems, she will again be dominant in 
the Far East. 

The answers to these questions must, like so many other 
answers which have to do with the future, be to a high degree 
conjectural. However, at least three affirmations can be ventured. 
The first is that China’s history is such that the confident expectation 
seems well-founded that she will achieve unity. The Chinese, in 
creating and maintaining their empire through more than two 
thousand years, displayed political capacity of an exceptionally high 
order. There is no proof that they oe lost it. Second, to judge 
from the recent past, fifty years may elapse before stability is 
achieved. This conjecture is based upon the rate of disintegration 
and reintegration since the beginning of the present cultural and 
— revolution, about the year 1895. The record of the past 

alf-century has been such that early full unity seems unlikely. It 
may be five decades or more before a régime emerges which gives 
China as much cohesion as that of the United States, Great Britain 
or Russia. Presumably progress will continue to be made, although 
irregularly and with occasional relapses. Yet China, in industrial 
equipment and in the strength of her government, will, in all 
likelihood, be at least another half-century in attaining a stage 
comparable with that of the present leading partners among the 
United Nations. In the third place, and this assertion is even more 
hazardous than the other two, China will probably move less 
toward totalitarian control of all her life by the state than Russia and 
possibly less so than Great Britain or the United States. The basis 
for this conjecture is again the record of her past. Two or three 
times in her history, as in the third century B.c. under the Ch’in 
dynasty, about the time of Christ under Wang Mang, and in the 
Sung dynasty under the spell of Wang An-shih, China moved far 
toward a centralized state which dictated the economic life of the 
nation. Always, however, she reacted against this programme. 
Communism is already prominent in China and in some sections 
has increased its rootage during the past eight years. It has 
instituted some changes which appear to be far from transient. 
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Yet it is improbable that China will become Communist in the 
Marxist or even the Russian sense. 

Next to China as an important power whose home is in the Far 
East is Japan. Two of the major questions presented by that land 
are: Will somal ever be able to resume the imperial expansion which 
characterized her course in the seven decades before 1945? What 
is to be the course of her internal development? To put the latter 
question in another form: Will Japan become a democracy? 

As to the first, it is clear that the next few years will be for 
Japan years of intense suffering. Exhaustion after a long and 
disastrous war is marked. It will be followed immediately, for the 
masses, by a sense of shock and near-apathy. Recovery will be 
slow and conditions will be worse before they are better. Deprived 
of all her empire except her four main islands and the small adjacent 
ones, having lost most of her pre-war shipping, with the heart of 
several of her, main cities destroyed by the American bombings, 
forced to reconvert to peaceful uses such of her war industries as 
have escaped demolition through enemy action, compelled to 
reabsorb into her economy the millions from her returning armies 
and from her war industries, her soil impoverished by lack of the 
reagan imports of mineral fertilizers, Japan faces an immediate 
uture which is, to say the least, grim. By the time Japan can effect 
economic recovery, probably decades hence, China will presumably 
be much farther along the road toward internal unity and industri- 
alization than at present. Japan in part owes to the current weakness 
of China the leading position which she has held in the Far East 
during the past half-century. As China achieves again the out- 
standing position in that area which she once held, Japan’s position 
will remain secondary. Probably Japan cannot again have the 
leading réle which has recently been hers. Yet she cannot be ignored. 
The seventy million people in her homeland, industrious and 
persistent, cannot be dismissed. It is unlikely that Japan will be 
cured of militarism and imperial ambition. Both are too deeply 
imbedded in the national tradition to be quickly uprooted. The 
fact that the present disaster has been inflicted by overwhelming 
armed might may, indeed, serve to accentuate militarism. For the 
moment the populace is benumbed and the extreme militarists 
are dinette. But as the torturing early years of the alleged 
pe drag on their weary way and relief comes slowly, blame will 

visited upon those who have made the peace and upon the 
occupying power. Extremists will be dreaming and plotting and 
will be seeking to take advantage of friction between the major 
powers to attain their ends. For a time liberal and moderate elements 
will be in control, but the chauvinists will again have a voice. Belated 
easing of the economic situation may make them more vocal, for 
they we loudly proclaim that Japan should have a greater place in 
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the sun and that the nation possesses the means to implement their 
ambitions. The chief hope of offsetting this revival of militaristic 
imperialism appears to be in a world organization which will pro- 
mote universal progressive disarmament and the rule of law rather 
than of armed might. 

Somewhat similar considerations render the future internal 
development and especially the outlook for the growth of democracy 
in Japan highly uncertain. Certain phases of the situation appear to 
hold out hope for the liberalizing of Japanese political institutions. 
The shock to the old order administered by defeat is the most 
severe which Japan has ever known. Some thoughtful Japanese 
believe that Japan can be saved only by a more nearly complete 
remaking of the nation’s life than was accomplished in the ninety 
years after the advent of Perry. The fact that the surrender was to 
Americans and that the occupation has been chiefly by Americans 
may give prestige to American political institutions and ideals. 
Americans will seek to promote democracy. On the other side are 
factors which militate against democracy. Twice before in her 
history Japan has had internal change brought to her from the 
outside. The first was through the advent of Chinese culture over 
a thousand years ago. The other was after the nineteenth-century 
coming of the westerner. In both experiences basic features of 
Japanese life emerged strengthened. One was the imperial institu- 
tion and the other was militarism. In spite of American efforts, this 
may again occur. Indeed, the probable reaction against American 
policies, once the strong arm of the occupying forces is withdrawn, 
may bring both of these back more strongly than before. Victory 
has given no assurance of a democratic Japan. However, should 
liberalism grow in the rest of the world, Japanese, sensitive as they 
have been to world opinion, may pursue a democratic course. 

In South-eastern Asia and the adjacent islands, the East Indies 
and the Philippines, the main directions in the immediate future 
seem fairly clear. In the Philippines the Commonwealth is being 
restored and the progress toward full independence, begun before 
the Japanese invasion, is being resumed. Presumably technical 
independence will be achieved, but the United States will hold 
bases and afford protection. British, Dutch and French régimes are 
being restored in the respective areas in which they were weakened 
or temporarily eliminated by the Japanese. The indigenous in- 
dependence movements which have here and there sprung up with 
the end of Japanese rule will probably be suppressed. If the promises 
of the colonial powers are fulfilled, increased participation by 
nationals in the several governments will follow. The achievement 
of full independence may come, but its dates will vary from area to 
area and the resulting political map will probably not always 
correspond to existing divisions and boundaries. The principles of 
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the development of self-government in dependent areas and of 
trusteeship embodied in the United Nations Charter encourage 
hope for eventual independence from all occidental rule. The 
realization of this hope may be long delayed and the particular 
forms in which independence will be accomplished cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Among the major factors in the Far East are obviously the 
western powers. Of these some are of waning and others of growing 
moment. Great Britain will not resume the leading réle which was 
once hers. The decline of her influence, already marked before the 
late war, has been accelerated by that upheaval. France and the 
Netherlands have clearly been weakened. The British Dominions, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia, must be reckoned with more 
than before the war, but usually they will not be crucial participants 
in Far Eastern affairs. By contrast, both Russia and the United 
States have come out of the war with immensely enhanced influence. 
The defeat of Japan altered the balance of power. It was im- 
mediately followed by the return of Russia to approximately the 
same position in the Far East which that empire held before its 
defeat by Japan in 1904-5. Russian prestige has been augmented 
by the astonishing part played by the Soviets in the elimination of 
Hitler. Russia is more and more drawing into her orbit Outer 
Mongolia and, to a less degree, Manchuria and the northern part 
of Korea. Yet Russian chief interests are not in East Asia but in 
Europe and the western portions of Siberia. To these concerns the 
Far East is and must continue to be subordinate. 

The United States, more than any other occidental power, has 
become outstanding in the Far East. The United States was drawn 
into the late world war by way of the Pacific. Her interest in that 
region has long been increasing. It is closely associated with the 
strongest territorial drive in her history, her westward expansion. 
The fairly steady movement of her frontier gave her a longer 
frontage on the Pacific than on the Atlantic and a more extended 
Pacific littoral than any other power. It also gave her the Panama 
Canal, Hawaii and the Philippines. She has had a longer continuous 
political activity in the Far East than in Europe. Her cultural and 
ethnic ties have been with Europe, but traditionally she has 
endeavoured to keep out of that continent and of her two incursions 
the first was followed by withdrawal and the second is as yet too 
recent to warrant a confident prediction. Even in Latin America, to 
which she is tied by hemispherical propinquity and the Monroe 
Doctrine, she has never had troops so consecutively on alien soil 
as she did in China between 1900 and the eve of the late war, nor 
has she ever put as large armed forces there as she has in the Far 
East. Her extensive military and air activities in China during the 
recent war, her outstanding part in the final defeat of Japan, her 
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occupation of Japan and of much of Korea, and her post-war 
participation in China’s affairs combine to give her a more out- 
standing position in the Far East than any western power has 
heretofore possessed. Presumably her participation will mount 
rather than decline. In her occupation of Japan the United States 
is undertaking a reshaping of the structure of Japanese life which 
for magnitude is paralleled only by the British achievement in 
India. Indeed, the remaking of Japan contemplated by American 
policy is more thoroughgoing than the British programme for 
India has ever been. Probably for years to come the United States 
is to be dominant in the affairs of the island empire. 

What, in these circumstances, should be the policies of the 
main powers in the Far East? Of these the necessary brevity of this 
article precludes any detailed discussion. Certain principles, how- 
ever, can be briefly named to which the majority of thoughtful and 
informed Christians can probably subscribe. They are, with some 
regional applications, the ‘Six Pillars of Peace’ formulated by the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. They have 
had a wide circulation in the United States and are not unknown in 
Christian circles in other lands. One is international collaboration 
within a political framework which must eventually include not 
only those nations associated in the recent war but also their late 
enemies. This involves, in the Pacific area, the admission of Japan 
to the United Nations. The second is economic co-operation. ‘This 
means that each government must submit to international agree- 
ment any and all of its economic acts which have widespread 
international repercussions. It should apply to both occidental and 
Far Eastern nations. All must seek to act in industry, commerce 
and meeting the problems of population in the manner best calcu- 
lated to improve the standard of living of all peoples. Concretely, 
among other measures, tariffs, import and export quotas, access to 
raw materials and markets, and measures to raise or reduce birth 
rates must be scrutinized in the light of the best interests of the 
entire world. The third is peaceful change, provision for altering 
the treaty structure of the world, without war, to meet new con- 
ditions as they arise. The fourth is autonomy for subject peoples. 
Of this we have already spoken. The fifth, the control of armaments, 
must obviously fall within a world-embracing pattern for that 
objective. Control of armaments in the Far East cannot be 
permanently effective unless similar measures are adopted on a 
global scale. The sixth, religious and intellectual liberty for 
individuals, involves, as it does almost everywhere, as Professor 
Bates has clearly shown us, complications which are far from 
simple. We must, however, not lose sight of it as a goal. None of 
these principles can be fully carried out at once. Yet we can hope 
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to make progress toward them. Indeed, in more than one of them 
some advance has been registered. 

What can the Christian forces do? Numerically they seem so 
small as to be inconsequential. In the two largest nations of the 
Far East, China and Japan, Christians of all communions total 
respectively about one per cent and one-half of one per cent of the 
population. The foreign staffs of the churches are only a few 
thousand. In the United States and Great Britain professing 
Christians constitute larger elements in the population, but those 
who make. the Christian Faith their primary commitment and 
dominant purpose are much fewer. In the midst of the titanic 
forces which operate in the Far East, what can these minorities 
hope to accomplish? Obviously the main task of the Church is not 
the obtaining of a peaceful and just international order. Christians 
have as their duty the proclamation of the Gospel to all men. The 
Church, embodying the communion of saints, has as a charge the 
cure of souls, the nurturing of those who constitute its fellowship 
for the life which now is and the life which is to come. Yet part of 
the genius of the Christian Faith is to strive to teach all men all 
that our Lord commanded his disciples. This involves peace- 
making and the seemingly impossible ideal of love for one’s enemies. 
Christians must work for the reconciliation of those so lately at war. 
They must seek to give relief to the sufferers from war and its 
aftermath, without regard for the side on which they fought in the 
late struggle. ‘They must endeavour to obtain equal opportunity 
for the good things of life both for the victors and for the vanquished. 

How can these generalities, these seeming platitudes, be trans- 
lated into effective action? Instances of what is been done or is 
now in process may serve to indicate what is possible. Before the 
recent war, especially after the Manchurian affair of 1931 and its 
sequel intensified the strain between China and Japan, individual 
Christians and deputations of Christians, gomg from one country 
te the other, endeavoured to keep fellowship unbroken between 
the churches in the two lands. One American missionary in China 
repeatedly went to Japan to tell not only the leaders of the churches 
but also some of the outstanding men in public life what was being 
done by their forces in China and to seek to find ways of easing the 
strain between the two peoples. In April 1941, only a few months 
before Pearl Harbour opened the war between the United States 
and Japan, a group of Japanese Christians went to the United 
States to explain to American Christians the organization of the 
new Church of Christ in Japan and to strengthen the ties between 
Christians in the two countries. A group of representative American 
churchmen spent several days with them in an off-the-record 
conference in Riverside, California. A league of prayer for con- 
tinued fellowship was inaugurated to maintain the fellowship. In 
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the autumn of 1945 those members of the Riverside group who 
were in the United States initiated a deputation from that country 
which journeyed to Japan to cement the ties which had earlier been 
foiraed and to restore contact between the Japanese and the 
American churches. For years far-sighted leaders have been con- 
ducting through the American churches education designed to give 
a better understanding of Japan. They have fought anti-Japanese 
legislation. They have advocated placing on the quota would-be 
immigrants from all countries in Asia, thus ending the discrimi- 
nation which is so galling to sensitive nationalists of that continent 
and so productive of friction. Individual Christians, many of them 
former missionaries, have led in the promotion in the United States 
of the study of Far Eastern cultures and problems and in the placing 
of such studies on the curricula of schools, colleges and universities. 
During the recent war an informal group of Christian leaders, 
largely missionaries, met fairly regularly in New York City in an 
attempt to formulate suggestions for the coming peace settlement 
which could be presented to the competent officials in Washington. 
In the course of the Japanese occupation of parts of China some 
Japanese Christians went to that country to make contacts with 
their Chinese fellow-Christians. Some were suspected of being 
agents of their government and their efforts were largely nullified. 
Others, by their transparent humility and desire to rise above 
national propaganda, commanded confidence. In Shanghai, during 
the war, a church with members from several nations continued its 
life and worship and thus kept in fellowship Chinese and Japanese 
as well as individuals from some other countries. During the war 
numbers of missionaries served as interpreters between American 
forces and Chinese, thus reducing misunderstanding and ill-will. 
Relief has been sent, through the ‘orphaned mission’ fund of the 
International Missionary Council, to missions separated from 
their supporting constituencies. Financial aid has gone from 
Christians in the Occident to the distressed in China and from 
Christians in China to sufferers in Great Britain. Latterly an 
American missionary has been led by his Christian purpose to 
accept an important advisory post in the forces of occupation in 
the hope, through his knowledge of the people, to make more wise 
and constructive the American administration in that land. 

These examples point the way to what Christians must attempt. 
They also give some indication of what results may be expected. 
The tie must be maintained between different units of the universal 
Church, especially when these are separated by national boundaries 
along which friction and even war exist. This can be done. 
Individual Christians, because of their faith, can promote, through 
secular associations, reciprocal appreciation of peoples. These 
efforts can be multiplied. Not always will they succeed. In the past 
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they seem never to have averted major crises. Yet they have made 
for sympathetic understanding, have eased acute situations, have 
lessened some injustices and have promoted reconciliation. Above 
all, they have served to maintain the fellowship of the Church 
across lines of international tension. That fellowship can be an 
earnest of a better day when nations shall live together in a much 
nearer approach to amity than at present. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Revicious Liperty: AN Inquiry. By M. Searve Bates. A Study... 
under the auspices of the joint committee [on religious liberty] | 
appointed by the Foreign Missions Conference of North America | 
and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. | 
New York and London: International Missionary Council. $3.50. | 
ros. 6d. and 17s. 6d. 1945. 


o en massive study of a great problem is divided into six parts. | 
The first, of some 130 pages, deals with the problems of 
religious liberty to-day. The second part, which goes back into the | 
past for light on the present, covers some 160 pages, and is concerned 
with the problems of religious liberty in history. (The bulk of this 
second part, or over 100 pages of the 160 which it includes, is con- 
cerned with countries predominantly Roman Catholic or Protestant; 
and it investigates their religious history, in its bearing on the main 
theme of the book, in three different periods—the period before the 
Reformation, the period of the Reformation era from 1500 to 1700, 
and the period from 1700 onwards. The rest of the second part deals 
with the countries of the Orthodox Church and with non-Christian 
societies.) The third part, of some 80 pages, is primarily concerned 
with the question of definition, “What is religious liberty?’; but it 
also includes a treatment of great problems such as the relations of 
Church and State, the place of religious liberty in education, and the 
connexion between religious liberty and general liberties. The fourth 
part, which runs to nearly 100 pages, deals with the grounds of 
religious liberty; and in its course the author is led to investigate 
natural law, to treat of his subject in terms of ethics and of theology, 
and to discuss the position of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
fifth part, of some 70 pages, may be called the legal part; it deals 
with religious liberty in international law, and with the constitutional 
provisions for religious liberty which are to be found in the con- 
stitutional articles of different states. (Incidentally, this part includes | 
a very interesting note, pp. 539-41, on Concordats and their working.) 
The sixth and last part, of some 40 pages, is entitled ‘Conclusions 
and Proposals’: it brings the reader to the actual crux of the matter; 
in particular it deals with the idea of an International Bill of Rights 
and the place of the rights of religious liberty in such a Bill (pp. 
573-9) and with other proposals which have been recently made, 

oth in the field of education and public opinion and in that of 
government and law. 
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It seemed just and proper to attempt this preliminary analysis, 
however imperfect, of the scheme and structure of Dr Searle Bates’s 
profound and comprehensive study. It is possible to criticize the 
architecture of his work, and to suggest that it might have been wise 
to begin with the definition of religious liberty, to proceed from that 
to an investigation of the problems which it had raised in the past, 
and then to come to a statement of the problems which it raises to- 
day. (This would be, in effect, to invert the order of the first three 
chapters.) But such criticism, and such suggestion, would really be 
irrelevant and inapposite. The essence of Dr Searle Bates’s book is 
that it is a Thesaurus of the subject; and with its full index and its 
full bibliography of the publications cited in the course of the study, 
it is a complete and exhaustive Thesaurus. The wise reader will use 
the index and consult the work on the themes in which he is inter- 
ested, and on which he desires to find light and information. He will 
seldom fail to find what he desires. (But the present reviewer would 
disclaim the title of ‘Barkera, Ernest’ under which he is listed in the 
index!) 

There are two main lines along which the reader will be well 
advised to drive his shafts in the Thesaurus. The first will enable him 
to investigate the actual and current problems of religious liberty 
in the field—the field of actual religious life and particularly the 
field of religious missions. Here he will do well to study what Dr 
Searle Bates has to tell him about Egypt and the Muslim world; 
about the problems of missions in Belgian and Portuguese colonies; 
about Spain, Mexico and Latin America generally. The list of areas, 
and with it of problems, might be indefinitely multiplied: it includes 
the enemies, and even the allies, of the war just ended; but whatever 
may be included in the list, the Thesaurus will provide its measure 
of information and guidance. The other line along which a shaft 
should be* driven is that of investigation of the proposals made, 
and the methods suggested, for dealing with these actual and current 
problems of religious liberty. Here the final chapter—entitled ‘Con- 
clusions and Proposals’—is of primary value. Indeed it might well 
have been a longer chapter; and some of the space devoted to the 
study of religious problems in history might have been given to a 
fuller consideration of the ways—whether the way of internal legal 
and constitutional amendments, or the way of international pro- 
visions and safeguards—in which the cause of religious liberty can 
best be defended to-day. Yet brief as it is, the final chapter hardly 
omits anything; and when it is combined with the previous chapter 
on ‘Religious Liberty in Law’, it gives the reader guidance in every 
possible direction. 

It may perhaps be said that the author has laboured more at 
accumulation of data than at their synthesis, and that he has allowed 
a complete enumeration to become the enemy of a clear induction. 
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But if he is perhaps too exhaustive, and if his thought lacks a clear 
incision, his judgment is almost always sound, and he always seeks 
to understand, with sympathy and charity, as well as to criticize. 
There is none of us who will not profit by a study of his list of some 
fifteen important issues for religious liberty on pp. 130-1, or by 
the ‘brief observations’ on these problems (which are pregnant as 
well as brief) on pp. 548-52. In a word, Dr Searle Bates has accu- 
mulated a large treasure house with a devoted industry; and he has 
kept, in doing so, a just and faithful balance of the mind. He can 
criticize what may be called ‘Protestant pietism’ (p. 553); he can 
notice that religion itself, in spite of its claim of liberty, may also 
menace liberty, when it becomes ‘a religiously directed quasi- 
totalitarianism’ of the type rebuked by Professor Brunner (p. 550). 
An ancient Greek critic once spoke of ‘the fragments of Homer’s 
great banquets’ as being enough for a feast. The same may be said 
of the fragments of the great banquet of Dr Searle Bates. 


ERNEST BARKER 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 





TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND 


TOWARDS THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. A Report of a Commission 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, pursuant 
to a Resolution of the Church Assembly. London: Press and 
Publications Board, 2 Great Peter St., S.W.1. 18. 1945. 


_ Report, Towards the Conversion of England, has undoubtedly 

sent a thrill of new hope through the Church of England. 
Here at last is a serious attempt to grapple with the issues that really 
matter. The discussions on Clergy Discipline, Bishops’ Palaces, 
Widows’ Pensions and all the host of minutiae which tend to mono- 
polize the attention of church authorities, fade into the background 
as the Church girds itself to its rightful task, the Conversion of 
England. The very title is encouraging. It recognizes that England 
needs converting. 

The Report has certainly had a warm welcome. It has already 
exhausted a third edition, and is being widely studied, not only in 
the Church of England, but beyond its limits, and indeed in America 
and other lands. It is dedicated to the memory of the late Archbishop, 
William Temple, and is enriched by many striking quotations from 
his writings. Almost every page reflects his influence, and in this 
book ‘he being dead, yet speaketh’. 

The first sixteen pages analyze the contemporary situation. 
It is frankly recognize that in England there is “a wholesale drift 
from organized religion’ and ‘a wide and deep gulf between the 
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Church and the people’. There is cause for anxiety, but not for 
alarm. “There are not wanting signs, that if the Church would 
speak with conviction and authority, the nation would gladly 
hearken.’ 

There follows an important chapter on “The Eternal Gospel’. 
It is essential both that we should be clear in our minds what the 
message really is, and that we should be skilful in presenting that 
message in such terms as the hearers can understand. In view of 
the wide divergencies within the Church of England it is pro- 
foundly encouraging that a Commission, so widely representative 
of all groups in the Church, has been able, apparently without 
difficulty, to reach agreement on this detailed statement of essential 
doctrine. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with practical sug- 
gestions: the work of the clergy, the work of the laity, the work in 
towns, the work in villages, the work among children and young 
people, and the use of modern methods of propaganda. 

It was perhaps inevitable that this last item should attract 
widest attention. What the Report has to say about the use of Films, 
of Drama, of Broadcasting, of Television, of the Press and of Adver- 
tising is undoubtedly of absorbing interest, but not really of first 
importance. These things are only methods by which convictions 
may be disseminated. The fundamental question is, have we the 
convictions to disseminate? 

In a recent issue of the Christian Newsletter, Dr Oldham 
expresses the view that the Report is too optimistic: 


If the question is asked whether the Church of England can accept this 
Report as an adequate expression of its understanding of what is involved 


in the Christian Conversion of England, the answer must, in our view, be 
a decided No. 


He finds that our real predicament is more serious than the 
Report suggests. It lacks ‘imaginative awareness of the actual religious 
situation’. He therefore rather deprecates anything in the nature of 
large-scale campaigns or the setting up of any central organization, 
such as the Report proposes. We are not ready for such things. 
Our present task is principally to teach those who are ready to 
learn so that there may be a far larger company of people who really 
understand what the Gospel is. To this end he would depend chiefly 
on small groups, or ‘cells’, meeting together for prayer and con- 
ference to discover God’s plan for themselves in their own immediate 
circumstances. 

While it might be replied that both these points, the importance 
of teaching and the value of small groups, find a prominent place in 
the pages of the Report, it is probably true that the Report as a whole 
gives a misleading impression. It hardly seems aware how deeply the 
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‘acids of modernity’ have corroded the minds of us all, Christians as 
well as non-Christians. How else can we explain the lack of effective 
evangelists among us? 

Undue confidence may account for another defect, which some 
will find in the Report. There is far too little recognition of the 
fact that the Church of England alone cannot possibly convert 
England, and far too little discussion of the serious problems involved 
in inter-denominational co-operation in the field of Evangelism. 
The smallprint note on the oecumenical movement (p. 96) attempts 
to meet the point, but it is hardly the most effective thing in the 
book. 


R. L. PELLy 
‘TROWBRIDGE 





INDIAN CHRISTIANS AND EVANGELIZATION 


THE NATIONAL MIssIONARY SOCIETY OF INDIA, 1905-1942. By DonaLp F. 
EpricHt. Chicago: The University of Chicago, Illinois. 1944. 


HE National Missionary Society of India, founded in 1905, is 

an interdenominational missionary organization financed, manned 
and managed entirely by Indian Christians. The Society has opened 
a number of fields in different parts of India and the annual budget 
provides for a sum of about Rs 75,000. The N.M.S. being a child 
of the Indian Church naturally holds a unique place in the thoughts 
and affections of Indian Christians, many of whom see in the Society 
great possibilities for the evangelization of India. No one in India 
has as yet written or published any account of the history of the 


Society. We therefore heartily welcome Dr Donald Fossett Ebright’s | 


book. The scope of the work, which is Dr Ebright’s thesis for a 
Doctor’s degree at Chicago University, is sufficiently indicated in 
the sub-title: ‘An expression of the movement towards indigenization 
within the Indian Christian Community’. The book bears evidence 
of the painstaking care bestowed upon the study by the author. It 
is heavily documented, and among its sources of information may 
be mentioned the valuable and hitherto unpublished letters of 
Dr Sherwood Eddy (one of the charter members of the Society), 
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which are preserved in the library of the International Y.M.C.A. in | 


New York. Thanks to such diligent research the author has succeeded 
in giving us a fairly accurate and readable sketch of the origin and 
growth of this premier indigenous missionary society in India. 
Among the chief merits of the book may be reckoned the attempt 
to portray the N.M.S. against the background of the national, social 
and religious movements of India during the last half century. This 
is of value not only to the student of Indian culture and religious 
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history, but also to all well-wishers and friends of the Society; for 
here we may see clearly what were the nature and significance of 
the appeal of the N.M.S. to Indian Christians of a previous 
generation. 

The writer does not set out to write a full and detailed history 
of the N.M.S, but only to treat the subject as an illustration of his 
thesis that ‘of several indigenous Christian efforts in India none 
have been more expressive of this movement toward indigeneity, 
in the writer’s opinion, than has the N.M.S’. It must be admitted 
that he has made full use of all materials available for his purpose, 
and his descriptive accounts of the work of the N.M.S. in its early 
years, and of its affiliated bodies, such as the Christukula Ashram at 
Tirupattur and the Rural Christian Service Fellowship, are among 
the best parts of the book as a whole. One is, however, inclined to 
think that in the general impression produced the Society is made 
to appear more ‘virtuous’ than it actually is. Several things which 
the author claims for the Society along the lines of experimentation 
with indigenous methods have their parallels in the history of 
western missionary societies working in India. 

Again, it is well to remember that the N.M.S. was established 
not primarily with a view to make Christianity indigenous to the 
soil of India but to lay upon Indian Christians the burden of the 
evangelization of their own country and of adjacent countries. 
Evangelism then was the dominant motive in the formation of the 
Society and not the desire to provide a cultural pattern of Christian- 
ity, adapted to the religious genius of India. Hence the question 
arises how far it is legitimate to treat the subject in the manner 
adopted by the author. 

Apart from certain minor errors of fact, one notices a tendency 
to accept popular notions at their face value. One or two instances 
may be quoted. The author endorses the statement that the N.M.S. 
is a living demonstration of church union in action (p. 239). Is it? 
The N.M.S. has no doubt made a contribution to the cause of 
church union; it may also be reckoned as an instance of church 
co-operation in action. But can one legitimately claim anything more? 
Again, speaking of the shift in emphasis in the ideals of the N.M.S. 
which has come about with the passage of time, the writer says, 
‘Progressive Indian Christians are beginning to question the emphasis 
upon “‘belief” and to propose additional consideration of the implica- 
tions of the euienadaiias nature of Christianity” ’ (p. 242). While 
the latter part of the statement may be accepted, one would like to 
ask for evidence in support of the former. 

Though the book is written in an easy style, unwary readers 
may stumble over certain words and phrases like ‘indigeneity’, 
‘societal’, ‘Euro-American’, ‘cultural-retort? and ‘acculturative 
studies’. 
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On the whole, however, Dr Ebright’s book on the N.M.S. makes 
a notable contribution to the understanding of certain aspects of 
the Christian movement in India and as such should be welcome to 
all interested in the fortunes of modern missionary enterprise. 


C. E. ABRAHAM 
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A MISSIONARY IN THE ASSAM VALLEY 





: 


In VILLAGES AND TEA GARDENS. By O. L. Swanson. Chicago: Conference | 


Press. $2.00. 1944. 
+ ie is the autobiography of Dr O. L. Swanson, a Swedish- 


American, who spent forty-three years of his life in the | 
American Baptist mission in the Assam Valley. It is a fascinating | 


story, written in a simple and interesting style, and while it is mainly 


concerned with the life and doings of Dr Swanson himself, it is | 


impossible to follow the story without gradually realizing, almost 
without knowing, that one is in the midst of a large and rapidly 
growing Church. This is as it should be, for great as the progress 
of the American Baptists has been in the Assam valley, and completely 
as Dr Swanson and other American missionaries have given them- 
selves to the joy of the work, the growth of the Church cannot be 
attributed mainly to any form of church government or to any special 
missionary method. There are now working in the province of 
Assam a number of different missions, but two of these have had 
outstanding successes within the last fifty years—the American 
Baptists and the Welsh Presbyterians. Out of a total Protestant 
Christian population of about 350,000 these two missions can claim 
150,000 each. The Americans have been responsible for the work 
in the Assam Valley and neighbouring Hill districts and have estab- 
lished churches amongst the Aos, Lotas, Sema, Angami and other 
Nagas, the Garos, the Mikirs, Abors and Assamese, while the Welsh 
mission has had its success amongst Khasis, Pnars, Biete, Lushais 
and Bengalis. There are places where success has been slow, but it 
is impossible not to be impressed by the fact that the Spirit of God 
has been moving in a mighty fashion among the tribes of Assam and 
even compelling the difficult and cultured minds of the Plains people 
to realize that in their midst God has spoken through simple peoples 
9 revealed His power to lift men to new possibilities of spiritual 
ife. 

Dr Swanson began his life in very humble circumstances in 
Sweden but succeeded in finding a new home in the United States 
of America. There the call came to him to serve Christ in Assam, 
and the book is a fascinating record of a devoted servant of God, 
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of large sympathies, quick to seize new opportunities, capable with 
hand and mind, and who, above all, was an outstanding and effective 
preacher of the Word. He and his wife made friends everywhere, 
among tea garden managers and coolies, British and Indian government 
officials, with the wild tribes of the Hills and the more sophisticated 
people of the Plains. On all was left the impress of a strong, lovable 
Christian character. One must not expect a careful scientific study 
of Assam, its people and history, from this book, nor of the growth 
of the Christian Church and of all the problems connected therewith. 
Dr Swanson comes into contact, as an evangelist, with many of these 
questions and gives us his experience in a book of entrancing 
interest, which will hold us to the end. 
OLIVER ‘THOMAS 
LIVERPOOL 
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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES. By J. H. Sexton. Adelaide: Hankin, Ellis and 
King. 4s. 1944. 


6 ee treatment of Australian Aborigines is a matter which touches 

the honour of Australia very closely; and more widely it con- 
cerns the good name of Britain in the world. Mr Sexton is conscious 
of the critical scrutiny to which British imperialism is subjected 
by world opinion, and he is not indifferent to it. He is jealous for 
the reputation of the Empire in general and of Australia in particular. 
But the duty to which.he calls attention is not determined by the 
desire to win the approval of men, but rather by a deep sense of 
our vocation as a race. We are the trustees of the Gospel, especially 
to those countries and peoples with whom our imperial expansion has 
brought us into contact. Our duty towards the Aborigines is part of 
the stewardship laid upon us by virtue of our calling; and at the bar 
of heaven we shall be answerable for it. 

Mr Sexton has a wide and intimate knowledge of his subject. He 
knows it from the point of view both of the civil administrator and of 
the missionary. He was appointed by the Federal Government to 
serve on a commission of enquiry into native problems in South 


_ Australia: and that fact shows that he is recognized by the authorities 


as an expert. He is fully aware of the problems created by the impact 
of western civilization upon the primitive culture of the stone age. 
These problems are insoluble on the secular plane, but not on the 
spiritual. Approaching the aboriginal question from the Christian 
standpoint Mr Sexton does not share the pessimistic views so widely 
held about the future of the race. In the light of the Gospel he sees 
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the prospect not only of survival but also of usefulness for these 
primitive children of God. But that hope can only be realized through 
the redeeming power of Christ; and Mr Sexton urges the vital 
importance of the part to be played by Christian missions in native 
affairs. 

The aboriginal population at the time of the first white settlement 
in Australia is estimated at 250,000. (On page 34 the figure is put 
at half a million, but it is corrected on page 128.) ‘To-day the numbers 
have fallen to about 76,000. There are many reasons for this decline, 
and the whole blame cannot be laid at the door of the administration. 
But the figures show that we have not been successful in our treatment 
of the Aborigines. Mr Sexton faces the question Have we done our 
duty by the Aborigines? and he finds himself obliged to admit that we 
have not treated them with traditional British fairness. Corroborative 
evidence of our failure and guilt is provided by the findings of the 
Royal Commission held at Wyndham in 1927 and, previous to that 
commission, in the history of the bitter struggle waged, first by 
John Gribble, and then by his son Ernest, against popular prejudice 
and official apathy on behalf of the Aborigines. 

This book, Australian Aborigines, is a plea for the faithful fulfil- 
ment of the intentions set out in the first Governor’s proclamation 
to the colonists of South Australia in 1836, to extend ‘the same 
protection to the native population as to the rest of his Majesty’s 
subjects . . .’ and to promote ‘their advancement in civilization, 
and ultimately, under the blessing of divine providence, their con- 
version to the Christian faith’. The duty, so clearly recognized in 
that proclamation, has been most imperfectly discharged. The 
failure is due to a combination of causes, with which the writer 
attempts to deal in a constructive way. In particular he complains 
that aboriginal affairs have been left in the hands of State Govern- 
ments, when they are properly the concern of the Federal authorities. 
This view is strongly held by nearly all who are seriously interested 
in the welfare of the Aborigines. If there is to be a consistent 
policy, it must at least be initiated by the Federal Parliament; 
and it must be remembered that in the opinion of the world the 
responsibility for Australian policy rests with the Commonwealth 
and not the State. 

Mr Sexton deals separately with the prospects and treatment 
of three distinct classes of Aborigines. In the first place, there are 
the full-blooded natives who are still trying to preserve their ancient 
way of tribal life. Most of them are living in reserves; but even there 
they cannot entirely avoid contact with civilization; and sooner or 
later a food-gathering society must be ousted or transformed by a 
food-producing one. Then there are the detribalized natives, for 
whom attempts are being made, particularly on mission stations, 


to train them to take their part in the wider life of the community. © 
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Thirdly there are the half-castes, to be found in considerable numbers 
in pioneering districts. They have given proof of good abilities when 
they have had their chance of education; and it is generally assumed 
that in course of time they will be merged by intermarriage with 
the white population. 

The Aborigines’ Friends Association was founded in 1858. It 
is the only surviving pioneer missionary institution for work among 
the Aborigines. Therefore its president (Mr Sexton) occupies a 
special place in the field of Australian missions; and he is a very 
sturdy champion of their cause. He does not pretend that success 
is easy, nor does he deny that mistakes have sometimes been made. 
He does not suggest that all people with black skins have white souls, 
or that all people with white skins have black souls. He tells what 
he knows without fear or favour, and he takes his stand upon the 
evidence. Although his first concern is with the work in South 
Australia and the Northern Territory, his knowledge of and interest 
in the subject extend over the whole continent. In particular he 
gives an interesting account of the great pioneer missionary, George 
Taplin, who founded the station at Point McLeay. 

It is regrettable that in addition to the immense difficulties of 
evangelizing and educating a primitive people, missionaries should 
have to face opposition from their fellow-nationals. For various 
reasons books and articles about the Aborigines are frequently 
hostile to missions. Is it that the conceit of a new science, like anthro- 
pology, encourages its disciples to hold the eternal truths of religion 
in contempt? These attacks are more vexatious than damaging, and 
the cause of missions is supported by the testimony of such men as 
Sir Hubert Murray, of New Guinea; and Sir George Pearce who, 


| when he was Minister of the Interior, said ‘The thing that is needed 


is that these people should be dealt with as individual souls. No 


, Government can do this, the Church alone can do the work. It 


remains with the Government to supply the facilities and to provide 
financial assistance’. 

It is a relief to read a book about the Aborigines by one who is 
not a defeatist. The hope which illuminates this book springs from 
the Christian Faith. He sees the same things that are seen by the 
pessimists, but he sees them in a different light. The book is well 
illustrated, although some people might regret that it has no map. 
But it is easy to read, and its challenge is clear. It should do much 
to rouse the public conscience on a matter which has suffered greatly 
from ignorance, apathy and defeatism in the past. 


R. MOoLine 
LONDON 
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THE DyNaMics OF CULTURE CHANGE. AN INQUIRY INTO RACE RELATIONS | 
iN Arrica. By BRONISLAW MALINowskI. Edited by PHYLLIs 
M. Kaperry. New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. London: Th 
Oxford University Press. 30s. 1945. ~ 
requi 
ate death of Professor Malinowski in 1942, while serving in the | Afric 
United States as teacher and on behalf of post-war recon- | of m 





struction in Poland, was a heavy loss to anthropology. Not only | fold : 
have his own writings become classical studies in this field, but as} ™ th 
protagonist of the functional method in social anthropology he Thes 
directed attention to the necessity of treating the elements of any probl 
culture as organic parts of a living whole. The fact of their survival © of Di 
was evidence of their satisfaction of some need. There has passed out f that 1 
from his classroom a succession of disciples of the functional school ~ Like 
who have won distinction as field-workers and demonstrated the , Mtere 
relevance of anthropological study to the pressing problems of § three 
society confronting administrator and missionary alike. Malinowski | T 
contended that the anthropologist as scientist must be clear of} % ¢Y! 
political bias and religious prejudice and impartially serve the tional 
cause of truth. Agnostic humanist though he confessed himself tof * rec 
be, he gave generous help to missionaries who were alive to thef COMP 
importance of his teaching, and he also contributed to this Review. It 18 ¢ 

At his death Malinowski left various manuscripts on culture) 42 t 
contact and change which he had intended to use in a book on the study 
subject. These have been edited by a former student of his with? mater 
whom, indeed, he had proposed collaboration for such a book; but | future 
no plans had been made, so the material, some of which had already} the ir 
been published, has had to be arranged at the editor’s discretion. } chang 


She has earned our gratitude for the competence and skill with which | 


this has been done. The presentation is in two parts: first the prin-) "9 © 
ciples involved in the study of culture contact and change, and then a 
relie 


their application to specific African problems. 
Malinowski insists that situations of culture change do not’ To ign 
present mere mixtures of the elements of two cultures in contact,/ 
analysable directly into the elements borrowed from each. The pro-t giving 
duct of culture change is itself a new thing and must be treated as| 
such; it is conditioned by the human motives and purposes of those) politic 
in contact. In the African scene it is not the African only who is, perhar 
selective; the European is equally selective in what he gives, and 


in what he takes (as land, labour and political sovereignty). It is Triba 
not, therefore, the contact of two cultures each in its entirety that and t 
can be profitably studied, but the actual contact as observed with the fr 

sentec 


all the restrictions that are in force. For the effective presentation/ 
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of the data and the discovery of the relations between them, a three- 
column analysis is advocated: 


(A) White influences, interests and intentions; 
(B) Processes of culture contact and change; 
(C) Surviving forms of tradition. 


These three normally suffice, but in some situations there may be 
required (D) Reconstructed past, and (E) New forces of spontaneous 
African reintegration or reaction. It is claimed as the first rule 
of method that each problem shall be studied through this three- 
fold approach. The subjects in Part II are illuminatingly handled 
in this way, with actual charts supplied from Malinowski’s hand. 
These relate to African warfare, witchcraft, nutrition as an economic 
problem, land tenure and indirect rule. The tribal monographs 
of Drs Hunter, Mair and Richards are principally drawn upon, so 
that the analyses offered relate primarily to South and East Africa. 
Like all Malinowski’s work, these stimulating studies are alive with 
interest. Among a number of important topics that claim attention, 
three may be selected for reference here. ® 

The anthropologist and the historian have not always seen eye 
to eye. Malinowski is not prepared to place in antithesis the func- 
tional method of the anthropologist with the attempt of the historian 
to reconstruct the past; such opposition is futile. ‘The two are rather 
complementary. But from the point of view of practical interests, 
it is only what now survives in a culture that is relevant, and this 
can be studied scientifically by direct observation. Thus for the 
study of cultural change the co-ordinate of time, in arranging 
material as reconstructed past, observed present and projected 
future, is not so fruitful a method as the functional approach whereby 
the influences of the invading culture, the processes of contact and 
change, and the surviving forms of tradition, all elements available 
for observation now, are projected on a chart for graphic demonstra- 
tion of the actual tendencies of policy. 

The scientific application of this method throws into stark 
relief the colour bar as a vital factor in culture change: 


To ignore the fact that there is a selective giving on the part of the Europeans 
makes for a distortion of evidence, and this is a sin against science. Selective 
giving influences the precess of change perhaps more than any other element 
in the situation. . . . The colour bar wherever it enters into the phases and 
details of culture change, has to be put on the methodological map, not as a 
political indictment but as a theoretical appreciation of an important force— 
perhaps the most important of all (pp. 58, 59). 


Tribalism then becomes a treasured symbol of the racial heritage, 
and the renewed vitality of traditional institutions witnesses to 
the frustration of those denied a full share in the opportunity repre- 
sented by the white man’s culture. 
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The missionary is inevitably prominent as an active agent of 
culture change. If the tone here is sometimes critical, it is not because 
of this activity but of the way in which it has been carried on. 
Malinowski protests against ‘bullying acts of violence, such as 
the destruction of Native shrines and the molestation of national 
relics’, a protest which one hopes is less needed than he thinks. In 
the vexed sphere of sex relations he believes that where the effort to 
raise the moral standard of the community has not succeeded, the 
failure is due to prohibition of practices isolated from their social 
context in the institutions of family and marriage. The functional 
approach would have led to a more wisely planned reform and a 
more stable result. It is to ancestor worship, however, that he 
turns as in many ways the crucial problem. To condemn it out of 
hand is reprehensible. The principle, expressed as reverence for 
ancestors, is sound and might be accepted in subordinate position 
without imperilling Christian truth. Not only would this avoid 
driving it underground, where it remains an incentive to religious 
separatism, but the social, economic and legal influences associated 
with, it could still function to the advantage of the community. 
The warnings which history conveys of the grave risks of syncretism 
are so stern that the missionary may well hesitate before yielding to 
so attractive a suggestion. Yet plainly here is a subject demanding 
more examination and research than missionaries have hitherto 
given it. 

C. P. GROVES 

SELLY Oak COoLLecEs, BIRMINGHAM 





A STUDY OF AFRICAN CUSTOMARY LAW 


CustoMaRyY Law oF THE Haya TRIBE, TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. By 
Hans Cory and M. M. Hartno.ii. London: Lund, Humphries 
(for the International African Institute). 30s. 1945. 


i is common knowledge that although a great deal of accurate 

information on other aspects of African life has been accumu- 
lated, the customary law of most Bantu tribes is still unrecorded. 
For this reason the present volume is to be heartily welcomed, and 
more especially because the authors have been wise enough to refrain 
from crystallizing customary law into a code of written rules. They 
recognize that evolution along normal lines is taking place in Native 
law and that in many important respects finality has not yet been 
reached. They realize that the recognition given to Native law by 
Government must be supplemented by such a record as they have 
carefully made of the actual content of Native law, and the fact that 
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A STUDY OF AFRICAN CUSTOMARY LAW IOI 


the publication of this volume was made possible by a grant from the 
_ | Tanganyika Government indicates sufficiently that respect for Native 
as | law is entertained by Government itself. The Native courts are an 
‘nal | integral part of the system of indirect rule in Tanganyika, and for 
In } government officers to be able to review from time to time the 
t to | nature and extent of the evolution which is taking place-in the 
the | judgments of these courts, a record of Native law and custom is quite 
cial | indispensable. 
onal Hitherto, in the general absence of such books as this present 
da | one, reference has had to be made to the hundreds of appeal-cases 
he , hidden away in government files, but this record of customary law 
t of ¢ will save those government officials working among the Haya people 
for | from such laborious toil. The authors have done the work for them. 
tion | By studying several hundreds of appeal-cases and using over two 
void | hundred of them to illustrate various points of law, the authors have 
ious | returned to the process whereby the growth of English law was 
ated | fostered and endowed with consistency at the same time. Until the 
nity. § middle of the nineteenth century there were very few practical text- 
tism | books of English law—apart from the five classical books of authority 
1g to —although the law reports had embodied case-law for centuries. 
ding | Once the need for consistency showed itself—and in an era of com- 
nerto | mercial competition it is a vital need—the text-books began to be 
written. In Africa, there is a growing need for consistency in African 
. law. The need was not at all apparent when the background of Native 
P law was simply the tribal system, but now the need is beginning to be 
felt because the background of Native law is no longer simply the 
;tribal system, but also the vastly more complicated social and 
| economic system in which the Africans now find themselves. 

' And for the missionary, this book must have considerable value. 
The indisputable fact that Christianity has been the chief means 
whereby Africans have been brought under European law does not, of 

BY } course, dispense the missionary from the necessity of knowing the 
| customary law of the tribe he is serving. It would be a great mistake 
7 think that the Common law and the Native law can be developed 
— | side by side as entirely distinct legal systems. What was true of the 
‘umu- | Power of assimilation of Roman with provincial law is equally true 
liad | of the power of assimilation of European with African customary 
- law, that it is least complete in those matters where the old standing 
ofirai ‘features of tribal character and feeling are present. In African life, 
those are the matters which most closely concern the missionary in 

Native phis work. For instance, it is in the sphere of family relationships that 
or the ‘Common and the Native law are most closely interwoven. 
law by Christian native marriage is under the Common law, and to a certain 
have |¢Xtent the African Christian bridegroom abandons his rights under 
ct that Native law, but the customary law of marriage may in certain respects 
, € intra vires the Common law and so does not require any special 
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intervention from the missionary, though it does require his know- 
ledge on the subject. This book provides such knowledge. 

A map might well have been included to indicate the locality of the 
tribe, and perhaps a more intimate knowledge of the tribal language 
would have proved to the authors that not all the inconsistencies of 
2 acme can be attributed to variations in the pronunciation of 
their informants. | 





LYNDON HARRIES 
RICHMOND, SURREY 





LITERATURE FOR THE BANTU 


LOVEDALE AND LITERATURE FOR THE BANTU: a Brief History and a Forecast. 
By R. H. W. SHEPHERD. Lovedale, C.P.: Lovedale Press. 1945. 


Weigerprenee yo experience and erudition have gone to make \ 

the story of Lovedale’s distinguished past and the survey of 
the present so full, well-documented and luminous. This factual 
survey of the South African position ought to inspire similar 
enquiry elsewhere, and its general lines might well be adopted as a 
guide. Dr Shepherd does not shirk the fact that some languages in 
which literature has been encouraged are not on a long view the 
most important. 

Missions elsewhere have been well served by scholarly and 
consecrated men, but all too seldom have those best equipped been } 
able to devote the needful time and energies to survey, to linguistics, 
and to authorship, apart altogether from the separable and, in a 
sense, secondary problems of production and distribution. The 
Lovedale Press was founded by men of vision and through all 
vicissitudes has survived triumphantly because that vision has 
successively inspired following generations. Mass education may 
encourage an opportunist ‘bread and butter’ development of} 
popular reading matter. Lovedale had and has another ideal: a 
Bantu literature in the highest sense, a literature based on sound 
language principles, on scholarly translation work, on the en- 
couragement of the best gifts in European and in African. 

Literature development has been notoriously uneven in all 
parts of Africa. Original African work has been scant: until very 
recently and even when available has, for many reasons sym- 
pathetically studied by the author, not found publication; while it 
is true of many more Janguages than Xhosa that ‘translation work 
has been mostly confined to devotional literature and a few) 
educational text-books’. > 
Dr Shepherd gives special attention to the need for attracting,’ 
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encouraging and guiding African authors. He finds them peculiarly 
sensitive because ‘their racial pride has come to attach itself to 
language in which they have an instrument of real achievement . . . 
because while showing poverty in almost every form of art, in 
language they have a rich possession, and in powers of expression 
they commonly excel’. In the African’s natural gift of oratory he 
finds the real ground of confidence that Africans will attain high 
literary skill. No less does the African’s willingness and patient 
interest as a listener give the author confidence that he will become 
a willing and patient reader—given the opportunity. 

Opportunity lies in education. It should be the duty of train- 
ing colleges and schools to train students in literary appreciation. 
This too should be part of the task of the distributing agent, 
for which reason Dr Shepherd urges that retired teachers should 
be employed, not merely to ‘sell’ books but to ‘talk’ books. 
Distribution is the second part of opportunity. The third is 
library services. Here too he feels that Africans will respond 
quickly and enthusiastically (as has been proved) to trained African 
librarians. 

Lovedale has always been concerned to encourage Bantu 
authorship. It has had a wide influence, direct and indirect, de- 
liberate and unintentional, in stimulating African journalistic and 
periodical authorship, editing and publishing. It is apparent that 
the Principal is at once proud of this fact and somewhat embarrassed 
by it. He is quite direct in his opposition to the more short-sighted 
African view that it is time the European retired from the literature 
field. 

It is necessary in South Africa to maintain, as Dr Shepherd does 
in no uncertain terms, the ‘utmost importance’ of the African’s 
right to ‘complete intellectual freedom . . . liberty to express himself 
in English or Afrikaans or any language he desires’, as also his 
right to a proper monetary reward. 

Dr Shepherd claims that ‘books paid for and used by the Bantu 
people of South Africa should be printed and bound by Bantu 
workmen . . . which could be done equally well and cheaply by 
Bantu workmen in South Africa’. Few readers will quarrel with the 
general principle, even while uncertain that the claim as to price is 
quite proved, but it is most unfortunate that a book advocating this 
estimable principle should itself be indifferently produced. Such 
use of good pre-war paper has made at least one British production 
manager weep! The difficulty of keeping type-face free of dust in 
such a place as Alice must be enormous and will meet with sym- 
pathy, but the uneven spread of ink and varying ‘colour’ from page 
to page might reasonably have been avoided, to make the physical 
task of reading as easy as the mental task is stimulating and 
suggestive. 
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The book, while of particular cogency for those engaged in 
Southern Bantu fields, will, in Chapters II to IV particularly, prove 
of immediate interest farther north, while Chapters V and VI will 
serve to keep all eyes on the farther horizons. 


R. H. SaBin 
REDHILL, SURREY 


CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY 


CHRISTIANITY AND Democracy. By Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Scribner’s. $1.25. 1944. London: Bles. 5s. 1945. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND INTERNATIONAL Peace. By CyRIL 
GARBETT, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. Is. 1945. 


ONSIEUR Maritain’s book was written in 1942 and appeared 
in France in 1943. It is even more opportune at the present 
time, when we are faced with all the problems of reconstruction and 
the need for a continued effort on the part of us all to escape from 
the divisions and disillusionment and muddle that inevitably follow 
the end of a war. M. Maritain’s little book might be described as a 
Roman Catholic version of a remark made by Troeltsch: ‘So far as 
the social conflict of the present day is a spiritual conflict and 
concerned with principles, it is concerned with the opposition 
between the Anglo-Saxon Calvinistic idea of the corporate life and 
French rationalistic democracy.’ Democracy, thinks M. Maritain, 
and surely rightly, has often been perverted in the interests of a 
rationalistic, godless view of society. ‘The reconstruction we all hope 
for can only come about if we remember the spiritual forces which 
made democracy possible; and no one has stated this with such 
force and vigour as has M. Maritain here. It is like a trumpet-call. 
The book is remarkable because it insists again and again that the 
workings of democracy in the secular sphere are due to the influence 
of Christian principles, however perverted and neglected these 
principles may be. M. Maritain applies this even to the Russian 
Communists. But the recognition of the Christianity implicit in 
secular democracy only reinforces his demand that we must make 
that Christianity explicit if we are to meet the dangers ahead. 

The Archbishop of York is saying the same thing and reinforcing 
it by an interesting account of what churches have done all over 
Europe in their resistance to Nazism and of what hopes he has for 
their common work in the future. It is one of the most interesting 
of the Burge Lectures and very opportune at the present time. 


A. D. L. 
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i in 
will PORTUGAL AND PAPACY PROPAGANDA 
A Diratagdo pa FE No Imperio Portucués. By J. Atves Correia. 

Lisbon: Agéncia Geral das Colénias. Two volumes. 10 escudos. 


HE Roman Catholic Church stood as midwife at the birth of 
the Portuguese nation. From being a Hispanic province, 
Portugal by resolute action and strength of purpose justified her 
| position as an independent kingdom and through subsequent 
victories over the Moors, and later resistance to Spanish aggression 
Ke | and intrigue, achieved a standing which led to her epochal geo- - 

graphical discoveries through Vasco da Gama, Bartolomeo Dias, 

YRIL Fernando Magalhaés and Diogo Cam. 
stian | The Popes knew how to use and direct such a rising and puissant 
| nation for the extension of the Faith. Alves Correia gives a résumé 
of missionary work of the Portuguese nation in its world-wide 








ared | aspect, not, as the title suggests, within the limits of the Portuguese 
sent 4 Empire only. For the Portuguese were the first among moderns to 
and enter India, China, Japan and Ethiopia, in addition to lands like 
‘rom Brazil, Angola and Mozambique which subsequently were inte- 
low grated into the Lusitanian heritage. 
"Ss The Papal Bull which divided. the world between Spain and 
= Portugal was on the basis of a quid pro quo; if the Vatican gave these 
and two most Catholic kingdoms a monopoly of geographical acquisi- 
ition | tions, they in return must direct their administration and devote 
and | their energies to the extension of the Faith. 
tain, The author seeks to give a true picture which includes ‘warts 
of a and all’, noting the failures of the work and the inadequacy and 
hope foibles of workers. Examples of heroism from Francisco Xavier 
vhich down to the Jesuits in Brazil are justly quoted and praised. But 
such the ‘warts’ are rather startlingly apparent, two of the worst being 
call. mass baptisms (1 21) and ‘the plague of slave trading’ (1 21; 1 41; 
t the | 1 59-60; 1 65-6; 1 75-6). The Jesuits who made such a valiant 
«ated ikcmoe of the Indians in South America against the foreign 
these conquistadores nevertheless sent from Brazil every year one ship 
nem and two tenders to bring back Negro slaves. The Marquez do 
at in Lavradio is quoted to the effect that the Jesuits secured justice for 
make the Indians at the expense of Negroes (2 12). 

: The timeless lesson to be learned from these two compact 
rcing 5 volumes dealing with the expansion of the Faith is the unmitigated 
over ‘ evil of this kind of state connexion. The fact that the Portuguese 
— kings were the chosen vessels of the Papacy for the extension of 
sti 


Christianity divorced the missionary movement from popular 
enthusiasm and support. ‘Leave it to the king, it’s his task, not ours’ 
L. expresses the age-long attitude of the Portuguese people persisting 
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down to the present day. Secondly, after showing that the missions 
reflected the moral and spiritual condition of the Court, Correia (in 
1 63) dwells on the impossibility of founding a spiritual Church 
when its message was brought by ‘Christians’ whose lives denied 
the Gospel. and who extinguished, by their hard and atrocious 
materialism, the light which shone in the stygian darkness. The 
third evil of the state connexion is the fact of what Correia plainly 
calls the jealousy of the Portuguese monarchy (1 49; 2 8; 2 39; 2 
44-5; 2 48). Having been given the padroado do oriente by the Pope, 
the Portuguese monarchs were averse to the sending of missionaries 
other than Portuguese, or if outsiders were permitted to go, it was 
on condition that they should pass through Lisbon and make their 
bow to the monarch then reigning. Vatican officials complained of 
the inability of Portugal adequately to perform the herculean task 
implicit in her position; it was even stated that ‘the king neither 
missioneth himself nor allows other people to missionize’. 

It is not difficult for anyone acquainted with work in Portuguese 
Oversea possessions to realize that a somewhat similar spirit has 
not been absent during the past half-century, operating against 
Roman Catholic missionaries of non-Portuguese blood. Missions 
are praised or condemned in as far as they nationalize. Correia 
rightly disagrees with this standard of judgment, for neither 
Catholicism nor oecumenicity of a true type can flourish alongside 
arrant nationalism. 

Joun T. Tucker 
Donp!, BELA Vista, ANGOLA 


A THEORY OF MUSLIM ‘INSPIRATION’ 


Quem SAo os Jesurras! A OrIGEN MUuCULMANICA DA COMPANHIA DE 
Jesus. By J. P. Freme. Lisbon: Edicgaé do autor. 10 escudos. 1945. 


HE title of this volume is liable to deceive the reader. The 
word origen is used in the sense of ‘being inspired by’ or 
‘copied from’ Muslim sources. Asking ‘who are the Jesuits?’, the 
author replies that Ignatius Loyola copied—‘plagiarized’ is his 


word—the whole conception and organization of his Order from ' 





[ 
| 


Nc 


the Muslims, with whom he maintained intimate contact in Spain | 


and later in Palestine. He does not criticize the Order or defend it, 
citing as reason for not so doing the words of Lacordaire: “The 
Jesuits have the knack of making idiots of those who attack them 
and of those who defend them’. 

Ignatius Loyola’s encounter with a Moor in Spain when both, 


journeying on muleback, fell to discussing religion, is related. The | 


debate rose to fever point and the Moor made an offensive observation 
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about the Virgin Mary which led Ignatius to vow his devotion to 
our Lady, whom he would protect at all costs. As to the Moor in 
question, Ignatius decided to commit the method of his revenge to 
God—and to the mule. For if the mule followed the mule of the 
Moor, it was to be taken as a sign that corporal castigation should 
be the method. If, however, the beast took another route, it should 
be a spiritual warfare. The mule did not follow his fellow-beast. 

The parallels between the Muslim Orders, such as the Kouans, 
and the methods adopted by Ignatius, are worked out in detail. 
From the Moors, Loyola had observed the revivifying effects of 
pilgrimages to the Propliet’s tomb; Loyola therefore required a 
visit to the (empty) tomb of the Redeemer in Jerusalem (p. 36). 
Loyola’s own experience when he visited Jerusalem served to deepen 
his sense of the value of such pilgrimages. The parallel between the 
Kouans and Loyola’s rules as to initiation and perfecting is shewn 
to be exact, in some cases even to the point of literal translation of 
the words used by the earlier Order (pp. 52-53). The time required 
for the Retreat is the same in both cases, namely, thirty-four days, 
and the proofs of initiation in different degrees, five in each case, 
are: 


To 


a 
s To 


Muslim Kouans 


serve the 
Mohammad. 


poor as did 


. To make a pilgrimage to Mecca 


or to the tomb of a venerated 
Sheikh. 


. To engage in the most menial 


service as_ slaves for 
thousand and one days. 
teach the Koran to the 
common people. 
devote _ oneself 
heartedly to preaching. 


one 


whole- 


Med ic 


5. To devote 


The Jesuits 


. To serve the sick poor during 


one month as did Loyola. 
make a pilgrimage _ to 
Jerusalem or to any chosen 
holy place. 


. To engage, in the Convent, in 


the most humble services. 


. To teach Christian doctrine to 


the ordinary people. 
oneself wholly to 
preaching. 


(pp. 54 and 55) 


The book draws out the parallel between the Kouans and the 
Jesuits along four main lines: Their methods of initiation; their 
internal organization; their conception of authority; their spirit and 
purpose. In each case the original is the Muslim and the copy is the 
Christian. 

Chapter twelve deals with the ‘Intelligence Service’ of the 
Kouans, which is the adopted model of the Jesuits. The phrase 
Ad Majorem Dei gloriam is lifted verbally from the Koran, where 
it already existed and where it is constantly used, and in the rituals 
of the Kouans, where it is frequently repeated. 

The minute correspondences are too many to be accidental; 
these are set forth in detail by Freire. 
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Freire disavows any intention of criticizing the Jesuit Order, 
but in view of the tense feeling which exists in nominally Roman 
Catholic countries, it could hardly be expected that he could avoid 
some such reference. Such appears on page forty in a footnote: 
while admitting the fine contributions that the Order has made, 
Freire contends that if the good and the evil of Jesuitism be laid in 
the balances, the evil would outweigh the good. 


Joun T. TUCKER 
Donp1, Beta Vista, ANGOLA 





BROWN AND WHITE IN THE PACIFIC 


BRITAIN AND THE SouTH Seas. By Sir Harry Luke. Illustrated. London: 
Longmans, Green. Is. 1945. 


BROWN AND WHITE IN THE SouTH Paciric. By J. W. Burton. Sydney: 
Institute of International Affairs. 1s. 1944. 


IR HARRY LUKE does not assume the mantle of either prophet 
or preacher but sticks to facts, and makes them uncommonly 
interesting, showing in particular how widely scattered islands 
communities came under British influence and presenting the shade 
no less than the light of that influence in a well-balanced statement. 
If the reader should come to this pamphlet feeling that he knows 
next to nothing of the Pacific Islands or of Britain’s part in the 
development of these territories, he will find Britain and the South 
Seas a good primer; and he will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
in broad outline he is a reasonably well-informed person on the 
subject when he has turned the last page. And what more do we ask 
than this of a writer who sets out to give as clear a general picture 
as may be within the limits of seventy pages? 

Broad lines of migration are indicated, and there is a description 
of the topography of the islands in two clear categories. We have 
not previously noted so good a summary, concise and vivid, of the 
essential features of the volcanic type of island and of the coral atoll 
respectively as we have here on pp. 11~12. (But is it generally true 
that in the volcanic groups the bush is ‘full of breadfruit and wild 
citrus trees, lemons, oranges and mandarins’ ?) 

Tracing the process of discovery and re-discovery by successive 
waves of European explorers, and of the impact of White man upon 
Brown, there is a pause at the mention of James Cook to observe 
that ‘it is one of the ironies of history that the man who Was of all 
Pacific explorers the most humane should have lost his valuable 
life in an unimportant encounter with a few pilfering islanders’. 
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Certainly no less ironical were the deaths of men like Bishop Patteson 
and John Williams, and we find generous and informed appreciation 
of missionary enterprise running through these pages. We take most 
of Sir Harry’s dates on trust, but in one at least he is a decade ahead 
of the facts in stating that the London Missionary Society was 
established in Tahiti in 1787. 

The body of the pamphlet deals descriptively with the islands 
groups in turn, outlining their main features, and the concluding 
chapter offers a modest estimate of British achievement in the 
South Seas. Government in the eyes of very many islands people 
is visualized and its worth assessed in the person of the District 
Officer and his colleagues. It is justly claimed that these men ‘have 
won for the Empire from the warm-hearted Pacific Islander a loyalty 
that bears no relation to material benefits, but is based on gratitude 
for fairness, justice and the patent sincerity with which these officers 
seek to help their charges’. 

The sub-title of the Rev. J. W. Burton’s contribution is ‘A 
Study in Culture Conflict’. Summarizing some of the essential 
features of Brown cultures in the South Pacific, Mr Burton 
observes that the ancient social orders were a marvel of integration: 


Life flows so smoothly and so leisurely that it seems to have neither plan 
nor purpose; and the social order is so utterly a part of the ordinary life of 
the people that it is almost as invisible as the skeleton within a well-nourished 
body to which it gives grace and stability. 


Into this leisurely order of things came Europeans with a civiliza- 
tion alien both in spirit and in structure: “The old sanctions and 
customs could not readily assort with the new life that appeared 
as revolutionary as it was inevitable. It was here that the major 
conflict occurred.’ 

The new influences brought by commerce, missionaries, govern- 
ment and war are reviewed and appraised in turn; but the burden 
of what Mr Burton has to say—while more general in its application 
—appears to aim at counteracting what Sir Hubert Murray once 
described as a ‘benevolent capitalism’ which, in attractive guise, 
‘may so far impose upon the Australian public and the Common- 
wealth Government as to persuade them to allow it to control the 
administration of Papua. If so-—concluded Sir Hubert—‘the doom 
of the Papuan is sealed—he will remain a servant to the end of 
time’. 

As to a resolution of the culture conflict, Mr Burton is surely 
right in saying that ‘the real question is one of priorities and of 
attitude’. Economic systems must be considered in the light of their 
effect upon native well-being, and the whole range of educational 
improvement must be such as to afford every opportunity to native 
peoples to develop their own spirit and genius. 
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The concluding pages offer a number of tentative suggestions [| 
as to how to approach the goal which is ‘to make the native a self- | 
reliant, capable farmer, and not a hired serf without hope of progress. | 
Thus shall we help to resolve a conflict of cultures and of interests’. ; 


This pamphlet will not fail to provoke discussion, and while all 


Christians will support the main argument, some—even of the | 


missionaries—will consider that gentlemen of the commercial 
fraternity (of whom there are more than a few) have been given a 


raw deal. 
Maurice NIXON 


Fire Bay, PAPuA 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Editors wish to express their grateful thanks to all who have 
contributed material on which their annual survey is based, more 
especially to the secretaries of area committees in North America 
and Britain and to representatives of Christian Councils or other 
co-operative bodies on the field. Without the insight thus afforded 
into the contemporary situation their work could not have been 
attempted. 


The Rt Rev. C. M. Cuavasse, O.B.E., Bishop of Rochester, is a 
Vice-President of the Universal Week of Prayer and Chairman of 
the Committee on Evangelism appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. 


The Rev. Harry PETERS is at work in Guatemala with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


STANLEY S. Browne, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., M.B., B.S.,D.T.M., 
is a medical missionary in Congo with the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and took part in developing the school for medical evangelists 
of which he writes. 





The Rev. M. A. C. Warren, D.D., is Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society. He includes membership of the India Com- 
mittee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies in a number 
of contacts with Edinburgh House. 


Professor KENNETH 8S. LatToureTTE, D.D., LL.D., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University, will be 
well known to readers of the Review as a regular contributor and a 
member of the Advisory Editorial Board. 





Book reviews are by; Professor Sir Ernest Barker, Litt.D., 
D.Litt., LL.D., Chairman of the Religious Liberty joint committee 
of the Conference of British Missionary Societies and the British 

Tiesumee, Vice-Principal of 


Council of Churches; the Rev. C. E. 
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Serampore College, India; the Rev. R. L. Petty, Rector of Trow- | 
bridge, England, formerly Rector of St Paul’s School, Darjeeling, 
India; the Rev. O_iver THoMas, General Secretary of the Foreign 
Mission of the Presbyterian Church of Wales and formerly a mis- 
sionary in Assam; the Rev. R. W. H. Mo.ine, Vicar of St Paul’s, 





Knightsbridge, London, formerly at work with the Community of ' 
St Barnabas in the diocese of North Queensland, Australia; the 
Rev. C. P. Groves, Professor of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges, 


‘Birmingham; the Rev. LYNDON Harries, a missionary recently at | 


work in the Masasi diocese with the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa; the Rev. R. H. Sabin, until recently in Africa with the London 
Missionary Society, and now Home Secretary of the United Society 
for Christian Literature; Lorp LINDsAy OF ae LL.D., C.B.E., 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford; the Rev. J. T. Tucker, D.D., 
a missionary in Angola with the United Church of Canada; the Rev. . 
Maurice Nrxon, of the London Missionary Society, Principal of 
Lawes College, Fife Bay, Papua. literature 
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s- | INTERNATIONAL 
of § MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
es, IN the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 


at the co-operation of Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Rev. J. Christy 
Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.), Mr 








ion J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edin- 
ety pburgh), Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. 
E., Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Raymond P. Morris (Yale), 
D., @Professor Dr M. Schlunk (‘Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. Wainwright, D.D. 
ev. (Tokyo), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 


of | While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
‘progress of Christiariity is included when it is of exceptional value. 


\ Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
_ Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 120. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE 
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I. History 113| VII. TRAINING AND QUALIFICA- 
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Japan, 115; China, 115; South-East ‘ c : 9 


Asia, 116; India, Burma and Ceylon, 116;| XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non- 
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meral, 117; E. and Central Africa, 117;, ae : Ba , 
South Africa, 117 ; W. Africa, 117 ; America emy ge of a pe ; Pelion o{China, 
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MIssIONS ‘ ; . 119! XIII. Hortarory AND PRACTICAL. 120 


I. History +URKRISTENDOMEN OCH MISSIONEN. Erling 


Eidem. SMT, 1945 (2), 65-78. 2. 
AN OuTLine oF Missions. John Aberly.| +TyRxez DocumMENTs ON THE HisToRY OF 
j sd pp. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg| § Cyristianity in Sout ARABIA. Arthur 
Press. $3. 1945. J. Jeffery. Anglican Theological Réview 
A much-needed history especially adapted (New York), 1945 (July), 185-205. 3. 
» to theological seminary students and teachers 4 
} in church schools. Somewhat Lutheran in| TYEAR OF GRACE 1945. The Editors. 
ss ie IRM, 1946 (Jan.), 3-52. 4. 
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History of Missionary Societies 
Ett Seket 1 Missionens TyjAnst. Lunds 


Missionssillskap, 1845-1945. Gustaf 
Lindeberg. 210 pp. Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerups Férlag. Kr. 5.50. 1945. 5. 


‘A Century in the Service of the Mission.’ 
The Missionary Society of Lund, 1845-1945. 


Lunps StTirr OCH MiIssIONEN. Axel 
Malmberg. 282 pp. Stockholm: Dia- 
par demaes Forlag. Kr. 5.25. 1945. 


‘ The Diocese of Lund and Missions.” A 
centenary memoir of the Missionary Society 
of Lund. 


I HjArtat Av KIna. Aterblick pa en 25- 
arig missionsgarning. Gunnar Brundin. 
208 pp. Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens 
Forlag. Kr. 3.50. 1945. 7. 


History of the Church of Sweden Mission 
in China. 


VARLDEN VART ARBETSFALT. Svenska 
Missionarsminnen. 4 . Lundahl. 
351 pp. Uppsala: J. A. Lindblads 


Forlag. Kr. 8.50. 1944. 8. 
* The World—our Mission Field.’ Remi- 
niscences of 36 Swedish missionaries. 

DEN EVANGELISKA MISSIONEN. Gustaf 
Lindeberg. 150 pp. Stockholm: Dia- 
konistyrelsens Forlag. Kr. 3.25. 1945. 
9. 
Abridged history of the Evangelical 
Mission. 

BUDDISTMISSIONEN GENOM ‘TyuGO AR. 
Stig Hanners. 30 pp. Stockholm: 
Diakonistyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 0.50. 
1944. 0, 

The Buddhist Mission through twenty 
years. 

+DeNn FOrsta ANSATSEN TILL SJALvV- 
STANDIG SvENSK Mission. Ett sekel- 
minne. Oscar Rundblom. Svenska 
Kyrkans Missionsstyrelses Arsbok, 1945, 
80-91. II. 

See also 36 (American Roman Catholic 
Missions). 


il. Missionary Biography 


Dr Henry oF AssuiT: PIONEER MEDICAL 
MIssIONARY IN Ecypt. Anna A. 
Milligan and Frank C. McClanahan. 
167 pp. Philadelphia: United Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions. $1. 
1945. I2. 

The unostentatious record of a man and 
his great work in Egypt. 
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Morratr. Edited by J. P. R. Wallis. IV. T 
Vol Il: 1829-1860. Illus. Map. 30s. 
1945. I3. 
A review of both volumes is in preparation. 
HjALTEDAD 1 SypaFriKA. En teckning ay — 
Robert Moffatts liv och verk. _ Bertil osto 
Bjérkehag. 126 pp. Orebro: Orebro #3. 
Missionsférenings Férlag. Kr. 2.50. _ The 
1944. I4. 7 ‘1 
Heroic deeds in South Africa. Robert a 
Moffatt’s life and work. Tue So 
VAsTAFRIKAS VITA DROTTNING. Mary = 
Slessors liv och garning. Ivar Saw. York 
64 pp. rebro : rebro Missions- 1945 
forenings Férlag. Kr. 1.25. 1944.{ "S65 
I5. 
‘The White Queen of Western Africa.’ 2 
Mary Slessor’s life and work. rr 
HALL 
Nits WEsTLIND. En vagrédjare i Kengo. RELIG 
Georg Palmaer. 104 pp. Stockholm: Ameri 
Svenska Missionsférbundets Forlag. 413-6 
Kr. 2.75. 1944. 16. Ries 
Nils Westlind. A pioneer in Congo. rt _ 
Ett Kristussrev. Biografi av Gerty Theol 
Fischer. Greta Andrén. 146 pp. (July). 
Stockholm : Svenska Israelsmissionens +BEHINt 
Forlag. Kr. 2.50. 1945. 17. Willar 
‘A Letter of Christ.’ Biography of the Maga 
Jewish Christian, Gerty Fischer. ‘ 
(Nov. 
— 
Ill. The Older Churches wine | 
PATHFINDERS OF THE Wortp Missionary} ‘4127! 
CrusaDE. Sherwood Eddy. New York:} tJapan’s 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 319 pp. Richa: 
$2.75. 1945. 178. Haver 
Sketches of missionary work—chiefly of +Co-opr 
Student Volunteers known personally to the Ch 
author. Yy oy 
ork), 
+MIsSIONSMOTIV I SVENSKA PSALMBOKEN. 
Emil Liedgren. , Svenska Kyrkans 
Missionsstyrelses Arsbok, 1945, 30-9. 
19. 
4 JAPANER! 
Les Directives MISSIONNAIRES DE PIB}  prinnz 
XII. Celso Costantini. Le Bulletin) pp. § 
des Missions (Bruges), 1945 (2), 75-88-| 4.25. 
20. ‘Th 
TRELIGION AND RaciaAL TENSION IN} advent 
America To-pay. William —_ FOREVER 
Nelson. ournal of Religious Thought 73 Pp 
(Washington D.C.), 1945 (Spring-| 3.50. 
Summer), 164-78. 22. In 
See also 126 (Occumenical Fellowship with aoa 
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Juin | 1¥. The Lands of the Younger 
308. Churches 
ration. Japan 
ing av DILEMMA IN JAPAN. Andrew Roth. 302 pp. 
Bertil Boston: Little, Brown. $2.50. 1945. 
drebro $8. : 
2.50 _ The problem of psychological reconstruc- 
tion involved in breaking the strangle-hold 
wen of military fascism on the minds of the people. 
Tue Son oF HEAVEN: THE PROBLEM OF 
tHE Mixapo. Willard Price. 209 pp. 
Mary London: Heinemann. tos. 6d. New 
| Saw. York : Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.75. 
ssions- 1945. 23. 
1944. , 
The cult of the Emperor, and its hold on 
: the Japanese people, discussed in relation to 
Africa.’ the question of international order. 
SHALL JAPAN BE ALLOWED FREEDOM OF 
Ke ngo. RELIGION ? Willard Price. Asia and the 
sholm : Americas (New York), 1945 (Sept.), 
Forlag.) 413-6. 24. 
# {LANDMARKS IN THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIM- 
go. AGE OF JAPAN. W. A. Mcllwaine. 
Gerty Theology To-day (Princeton, N.J.), 1945 
16 pp.| (uly), 204-13. 25. 
S10nens | +BeHIND THE Mask OF MOopERN JAPAN. 
Willard Price. National Geographic 
y of the} Magazine (Washington D.C.), 1945 
(Nov.), 513-35. 26. 
OKINAWA, THRESHOLD TO JAPAN. David 
D. Duncan. National Geographic Maga- 
es zine (Washington D.C.), 1945 (Oct.), 
sionary| 4217-12, Xvi colour plates. 27. 
w York:} ¢JaPAN’s Lost OpporTUNITY IN THE War. 
319 pp-| Richard Hooker. Yale Review (New 
Haven), 1945 (Sept.), 30-9. 28. 
hiefly é +Co-OPERATIVES IN JAPAN. Arthur C. 
lly to the} “Churchill. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1945 (Aug.), 204--8. 29. 
MBOKEN. 
Kyrkans { 
> 30-9: China 
JAPANERNA Koma. Aventyr i Kina under 
DE Pf! brinnande krig. Agne Holmberg. 109 
Bulletin) pp. Stockholm: Filadelfias Férlag. Kr. 
), 75-88.) 4.25. 1945. 30. 
“The Japanese are Coming.’ War 
SION IN adventures in China. 
Stuart) Forever Cuina. Robert Payne. x+ 
Thought} 73 pp. New York: Dodd, Mead. 
(Spring-| $3.50. 1945. 31. 
| In diary form, the saga of one man’s 
ship with ¢*Periences in a China cut off from the 


world, emphasizing the achievements and 
sufferings of the Chinese universities. 
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EARTHBOUND CHINA: A Stupy oF RURAL 
Economy IN YUNNAN. Hsiao-tung Fei 
and Chih-i Chang. xviii+319 pp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$3.75. 1945. 32. 
Translation of three reports of field 
investigations for the Yenching-Yunnan 


Station for Sociological Research, National 
Yunnan University. 


A Cuinese VILLAGE: TarlTou, SHANTUNG 


Province. Martin C. Yang. xviii+ 
275 pp. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $30. London: Oxford 
University Press. 20s. 1945. 33. 


A sympathetic community study by a 
social scientist soundly trained in European 
techniques. 


THE CHALLENGE OF RED CHINA. 
ther Stein. x+490 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $3.50. 1945. 34. 

The divided loyalties and varying hopes 


and fears which dominate China’s explosive 
scene. 


Gun- 


Tue BuILDING OF THE BurRMaA Roap. 
Tan Pei-ying. 200 pp. New York: 
Whittlesey House. $2.75. 1945. 35. 

Through straight narrative, anecdote and 
pictures, brings vividly alive the people and 
their great achievement. 

+AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
CATHOLIC MIssIONARY EFFORT IN CHINA 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Joseph P. 
Ryan. Catholic Historical Review 
ae, D.C.), 1945 (July), 171-80. 
36. 


+Some CHINESE PROBLEMS IN TAIWAN. 
George Kerr. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1945 (Oct.), 284-7. 37. 


+TuHeE OTHER Cu1nA. Gunther Stein. FA, 
1945 (Oct.), 62-74. 38. 


+Cuina’s Race AGAINST TIME. Fortune 
(New York), 1945 (Aug.), 117-22, 238- 
48 (unsigned). 39. 

+THE FAMILY IN MoperRN CHINESE Law. 
Werner Levi. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1945 (May), 263-73. 40. 


+Cuina’s COMMUNIST PuzzLF. Cormac 
Shanahan. The Catholic.Mind (New 
York), 1945 (Oct.), 592-9. Reprinted 
from the China Monthly (New York), 
1945 (June). 41. 


+THE 1940 CENSUS OF MANCHURIA. 
Edwin G. BealJr. Far Eastern Quarterly 
(New York), 1945 (May), 243-62. 42. 


See also 7 (Swedish Missions); 129 
(Religions in China). 
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South-East Asia 


Tue Story oF THE DutcH East INDIEs. 
Bernard H. M. Viekke. xviii+233 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
Press. $3. 1945. 43. 

Aspects of past and present Indonesian 
civilization and of the centuries-old inter- 
change of Dutch and Indonesian cultures. 


Siam: ‘THE Crossroaps. Sir Josiah 
Crosby. 174 pp. Illus. London: 
Hollis and Carter. 12s. 6d. 1945. 44. 


An outline study of the people and the 
country, of political developments and 
relations with foreign powers. Useful in 
preparation for post-war understanding. 

+A CuLTuRAL APPROACH TO THE POosT- 
War PROBLEMS OF SouTH-EasT ASIA. 
H. G. Quaritch Wales. 
Quarterly (New York), 
217-23. 45. 

+KeEEPINnG House IN Borneo. Virginia 
Hamilton. National Geographic Maga- 
zine (Washington, D.C.), 1945 (Sept.), 
293-324. 46. 

+Post-War PROBLEMS OF FRENCH INDO- 
CHINA : SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS. 
Gaston Rueff. PA, 1945 (Sept.), 229-45. 
47. 

{REGIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE INDIAN 


Far Eastern 
1945 (May), 


OceaN AREA. K. M. Panikkar. PA, 
1945 (Sept.), 246-51. 48. 
India, Burma and Ceylon 
Ut Ur DyunceLtn. Uno Axelsson. 228 


Stockholm: Evangeliska Foster- 
Kr. 5. 1944. 


pp. 9 
landsstiftelsens Férlag. 


9. 
‘ Out of the Jungle.’ 
India. 

G.utmTaR FRAN SypDINDIEN. Tullia Eng- 
qvist. 143 pp. Stockholm: Diakoni- 
styrelsens Forlag. Kr. 2.75. 1945. 50. 

Events in South India. 
¢THE INDIAN PROBLEM: A MOSLEM’s 
SuccEsTIon. Richard Frost. PA, 1945 
(Sept.), 273-84. 51. 
tinpia: TRUTHS AND HAatr-TRUTHs. 
William Fisher. Asta and the Americas 
(New York), 1945 (Sept.), 434-7. 52. 
+THE CONFLICT OF RENASCENT HINDUISM 
WITH CHRISTIANITY. M.P. Davis. The 


Missionary work in 


Way of Christ (Mangalore), 1945 (July), 
27-34. 53. 
¢THe StmLa CONFERENCE. Miriam S. 
Farley. Far Eastern Survey (New York), 
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+THe VisuaL MetuHop In Inpia. H. R. 
Ferger. NCCR, 1945 (Sept.), 147-51. 
55. 


Sjéstrand. SMT, 1944 (1), 18-35. 56. 
+A New CONSTITUTION FOR CEYLON. 
Amry Vandenbosch. FA, 1945 (Oct.), 
153-7- 57. 

See also 123 (‘ Development of India and 
Christianity ’) ; 127 (Church Union). 


The Near East and North Africa 


WitH THE BriBLE IN NorTH AFRICA, 
Dugald Campbell. Kilmarnock: John 
Ritchie. 118pp. 1945. 58. 

An account of perilous journeys and the 
distribution of the Scriptures to tribes in the 
Sahara and other regions. 


Tue Kapy_e Peopte. Glora M. Wysner. 
223 pp. New York: privately printed. 
$2.50. 1945. (Obtainable through 
office of Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y.) 59. 

A penetrating analysis by an experienced 
missionary of an Arab group in the North 
African area. 


AraB ARCHERY. ‘A Book on the Excel- 
lency of the Bow and Arrow and the 
Description THereof.’ ‘Translated by 
Nabih Amin Faris and edited with 


Robert Potter Elmer. Princeton : 
Princeton University Press. 182 pp. 
1945. 60. 


An Arabic manuscript on archery from 
about A.D. 1500, in the Garrett Collection 
of Princeton University. Also interesting 
account of Arabic finger reckoning. 

+Towarp AraB Unity. H. A. R. Gibb. 
FA, 1945 (Oct.), 119-29. 61. 


+THE ARABS AND THE WORLD. 





1945 (Aug.), 220-4. 


54. 
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York), 1945 (Sept.), 439-42. 62. Férlas 
+ARAB UPHEAVAL. Jamil M. Baroody. Asia' — 
and the Americas (New York), 1945 | phi 
(June), 290-4. 63. Tre AN 
PALESTINE AND AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE oe 
Mippie East. Grant S. McClellan. Lond 
FPR, 1945 (July), 98-107. 64. | 78. 6d 
+BritisH Councit Map. Arabic Edition: Are 
Europe and the Middle East. Geo-\ cysrony, 
graphical Journal (London), 1944 (Nov- "Tang, 
Dec.), 199-202. 65. and N 
{THe Tent Beavtirut. Grace M. Hume 
Crowfoot. The Palestine Exploration) Institi 
Quarterly, 1945 (Jan.—Apr.), 34-46. 66.) See 













H. R. | #THe War AND THE HospitaL. Paul W. 
47-51 Harrison. Neglected Arabia (New York), 
1944 (Last Quarter), 3-6. 67. 
Rut | {Guest in Saupi AraBIA. Maynard Owen 
s. 56. | Williams. National Geographic Maga- 
zine (Washington, D.C.), 1945 (Oct.), 
EYLON, 463-87. 
(Oct), ¢Dozs IRAN NeepD More Mepicat Mis- 
t SIONARIES? Hartman A. Lichtwardt. 
lia and MW, 1945 (Oct.), 337-41. 69. 
on). ¢Fires THAT FLAME BEHIND THE ARAB 
Crisis. C. L. Sulzberger. Magazine 
rica Section of the New York Times (New 
Arrica, | __»°TK), 1945 (June), pp. 9, 45,46. 79. 
: John ¢BeTweEN East AND West. Bishop 
‘ Thompson of Iran. WD, 1945 (June), 
and the | 135-8. 71. 


2s in the See also 3 (Christianity in S. Arabia) ; 12 
(Dr Henry of Assiut) ; 736 (Bible and 
Muslims). 





Nysner. 

ee Africa (General) 

sce poe AFRICAN JOURNEY. Eslande Goode Robe- 

w York? som. 154 pp. New York: John Day. 

$3.50. 1945. 72. 
erienced A sociological view of the problems of 
1e North Africa’s black people, seen through the eyes 
of a gifted American Negro anthropologist. 

» Excel- | THE Cross OvER Arrica. Newell S. Booth. 

and the} Vilit1s1 pp. New York: Friendship 

ated by Press. $1. 1945. 73. 

-d with General survey and discussion. 

inceton: | {NATIVE AUTHORITIES AND EDUCATION. 

182 PP. | H. S. Scott. Africa (London), 1945 
F (Oct.), 173-82. 74. 

tf from | tANTECKNINGAR ANGAENDE ‘TABU OCH 

oes pEss ANVANDANDE I UNDERVISNINGEN 

eile AV DE INFOppa. J. P. Burger. SMT, 

s I 2), 76-93. ; 

2. cits | 944 (2), 76-93. 75 


East and Central Africa 
Dorothy f TANGANJIKA. En uppgift for svensk mission. 


cas (New)? 142 pp. Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens 
62. | Férlag. Kr. 2.50. 1944. 76. 

dy. Asia! Tanganyika. A problem for the Swedish 
k), 1048 Mission. 


Tue ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL CHANGE : BASED 
ON OBSERVATIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


E IN THE’ Godfrey and Monica Wilson. 1 ‘ 

icClellan. Senden : Cambridge Gninindep Bunce, 

Bie. 78.6d. 1945. 77. 

Edition: A review is in preparation. 

st. Geo Cusromany Law oF THE Haya TRIDE, 

44 (Nov- Tancanyika TERRITORY. Hans Cory 
and M. M. Hartnoll. London: Lund, 

race M.| Humphries (for the International African 

xploration, Institute). 30s. 1945. 77a. 

46. 66 See review, p. 100-2. 
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South Africa 


FOREGANGARE 1 RuHopesta. Harald von 
Sicard. 86 pp. Stockholm: Diakoni- 
styrelsens Férlag. Kr. 2. 1944. 78. 

Predecessors in Rhodesia. 


See also 13, 74 (Robert Moffatt). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


UnpreT PA ELFENBENSKUSTEN. Den svarte 
rofeten. Fritz Larson. 94 pp. Stock- 
olm: Nya Bolférlags AB. Kr. 2. 

1944. 79. 
‘The Miracle on the Ivory Coast.’ 
black prophet. 

Lyuset BrYTER FraM. Hildegard Nilsson. 
119 pp. Stockholm : Svenska Missions- 
férbundets Forlag. Kr.2.25. 1944. 80. 

“The Light Appears.” Missionary work 
in Congo. 

+'THE INDIGENOUS MEDICAL EVANGELISTS IN 
Conco. Stanley G. Browne. IRM, 
1946 (Jan.), 59-67. 81. 

+L’IsLam EN L’AFRIQUE OCCIDENTALE 
Frangais. R.P.de Montclos. L’Union 
Missionnaire du Clergé de France (Lyon), 
1945 (juillet), 150-8. 82. 

See also 15 (Mary Slessor); 16 (Nils 
Westlind of Congo); 124 (Younger 
Congregations in Congo). 


The 


America and the West Indies 


DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE IN THE WEST 
INDIES, 1943-44. Sir Frank Stockdale. 
London: HMSO. Colonial 189. 2s. 
1945. 983. 

BraziL, AN INTERPRETATION. Gilberto 

Freyre. viii-+-180+ix pp. New York: 

Knopf. $2. 1945. 84. 

A social history, suggesting a philosophy 
of Brazilian ethnic and social ‘ fusionism ’. 


Brazit: BuLWARK OF INTER-AMERICAN 


Revations. Henry Albert Phillips. 
x+228 pp. New York: Hastings 
House. $2.50. 1945. 8&5. 


A shrewd presentation of Brazilian manner 
of thinking and complex points of view, the 
understanding of which is supremely 
important in any honest moves for world 
peace. 


Mexican VILLAGE. Josephine Niggli. 


xvi+491 pp. Chapel Hill: University 
= North Carolina Press. $3. 1945. 


Survey of an isolated village, its life, 
customs and mixture of pagan and Christian 
beliefs. 
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PgcucHe, CANTON OF OTAVALO, PROVINCE 
oF ImBaBua, Ecuapor. Elsie Clews 
Parsons. viiit+225 pp. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3. 1945. 87. 

An ethnological study of Andean Indians. 

Puerto Rico, UNSOLVED PrRoBLEM. Earl S. 
Garver and Ernest B. Fincher. 110 pp. 
ae Illinois : Elgin Press. $1. 1945. 





ee and administrative difficulties, 
considered in the broad setting of environ- 
ment and culture. 

SoutH AMERICA UNCENSORED. Roland 
Hall Sharp. xvi+363 pp. New York: 
Longmans. $3.50. 1945. 989. 

A sober, matured report, after seven years 
of intensive first-hand observation, giving 
the story of fascist power politics. 

+An INSTITUTE FOR PASTORS AND EvAN- 
GELISTS IN GUATEMALA. Harry Peters. 
IRM, 1946 (Jan.), 68-71. 90. 

+THEOLOGY AND CITIZENSHIP IN LATIN 
America: AN APPRAISAL. James H. 
McLean. Theology To-day (Princeton, 
N.J.), 1945 (July), 214-29. 91. 

+PROTESTANTS IN Mexico. Thomas F. 
Doyle. Thought (New York), 1945 
(Sept.), 459-72. (Roman Catholic point 
of view.) 92. 

+THE PROBLEM OF THE AMAZON. F. 
Ferreira Netto. Scientific Monthly 
ear gewee D.C.), 1945 (July), 33-44 ; 

Aug.), 90-100. 93. 

+NeGROES IN LaTIn America. Robert C. 
Jones. Sociology and Social Research 
(Los Angeles, Calif.), 1945 (July), 45-51. 
94. 

+THE CuLtTuraL SETTING OF AGRICUL- 
aa | EXTENSION Work IN COLOMBIA. 

ynn Smith. Rural Sociology 
(aig, N.C.), 1945 (Sept.), 235-46. 


The Pacific Area 


+New ZEALAND DEPENDENCIES AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUTONOMY. aes 
Lowe and W. T. G. Airey. PA, 1945 


(Sept.), 252-72. 96. 
¢THE PHILIPPINES — CHALLENGE AND 
OpporTuNITy. Amerasia (New York), 


1945 (July), 211-31 (unsigned). 97. 
+To RESTORE THE PHILIPPINES. Oswald 
Garrison Villard. Asia and the Americas 
(New York), 1945 (Oct.), 461-4. 98. 
tEconomic OUTLOOK FOR THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Walter Wilgus. FPR, 1945 
(Oct.), 202-7. 99. 
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See also 125 (Future of Church in Philip- 
pines). 






The Jews a 
JuDARNA—EtTT MANSKLIGHETENS ——- 1 Easte 
FOLK. Eric G. Lindblom. | 268— 
Stockholm: Filadelfias Forlag "= | 
1.40. 1944. 100, tFutur 
The Jews—a problem people of mankind. — 
Det Jupiska Forxets Ope. Forntid— 945 
nutid—framtid. Hugo Valentin. 25; | tPEOPL 
pp. Stockholm: Kooperativa Foér- Keesi 
bundet. Kr. 7.50. 1945. JOZ. York) 
‘ The Destiny of the Jewish People. The TASIA ¢ 
Past—the Present—the Future. Ratna 
JUDARNA UNDER DET ANDRA VARLDs- York) 
KRIGET. Hugo Valentin. 2 pp. | +Epuca 
Stockholm: Kooperativa Férbundet. } Marg. 
Kr. 0.60. 1945. 02. 130-4 
The Jews during the second world war. +Far E 
+THE Jew in Ruinep Europe. Jacob IRN 
Lestschinsky. Chicago $ewish Forum 
(Chicago), 1945 (Fall), 10-16. 103. 
See also 17 (Biography of Gerty Fischer). Vi. 
Fields General 
tDie Pi 
FARMERS OF THE WorRLD: THE DEVE).0P- Morc 
MENT OF AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION, (Sept. 
Edited by E. de S. Brunner, I. T. Pf. 
Sanders and D. Ensminger. xiv-+208 | SVAR P. 
pp. New York: Columbia University Perma 
Press. $2.50. 1945. 104. konist 
Strong sections on the nonliterate and 117. 
peasant societies of the Middle and Far East, Miss 
and of the Pacific Islands. KRISTEN: 
From ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. Krist 
Egbert W. Smith. xviii+136pp. Rich-| 464 py 
mond, Va.: Executive Committee of } bie 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian} 1945. 
Church in the U.S. 1945. 105. Swed 
Thoughtful, finely tempered survey of the} in a N 
non-Christian fields by a veteran missionary. +PRAKTIS 
Published posthumously. ta 
Tue PATTERN OF SovieT Power. Edgar 19. ( 
Snow. xii+219 pp. New York: 44 \ 
Random House. $2.75. 1945. 106, | See also 
A shrewd analysis of post-war Russia ¢ a0 (P 
emphasizing the cultural and psychological (Missic 
changes, with good chapters on her relations 
with Asia and eastern Europe. Vil. Tr 
+DEN MUHAMMEDANSKA KVINNANS FRI- 
GORELSE. Agnes Clausen. SMT, 1945) 

(1), 4-18. 107. | tMisston 
+Suno-Soviet Accorp. Raymond Dennett.| F. Vil 
Far Eastern Survey (New: York), 1945; 720. 

(Sept.), 275-8. 108, 
+Russia AND CHINA IN OuTER Moncoiia., VII 
Fedor S. Mansvetov. FA, 1945 (Oct.), 
143-52. 09. 
+Russian POLicy IN THE Far East. Robert! (Tae Us 
J. Kerner. Yale Review (New Haven), Oa Op 
1945 (Sept.), 119-38. 70. an.), 











¢THe FORMER JAPANESE MANDATED 




















IsLaANDS. Felix M. Keesing. Far 
sLEM- } Eastern Survey (New York), 1945 (Sept.), 
p | 268-71. zzz, 3 

A ¢FUTURE OF THE JAPANESE MANDATED 
kind IsLANDS. William C. Johnstone. FPR, 
ris » 1045 (Sept.), 190-9. 172. 

“a #PEOPLE OF THE Manpates. Felix M. 
Fér- Keesing. Far Eastern Survey (New 

York), 1945 (Oct.), 288-91. 173. 

. The | ¢ASIA ON THE Eve or Storm. S. Raja 

Ratnam. Asia and the Americas (New 
knips- | York), 1945 (Aug.), 378-81. 174. 
~ re EDUCATION FOR SELF - GOVERNMENT. 
undet. } Margery Perham. FA, 1945 (Oct.), 

130-42. II5. 
| war. | +Far EasTerN Future. K. S. Latourette. 
Jacob IRM, 1946 (Jan.), 79-87. rr5a. 

Forum 
03. ee 
ho Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 

+Dirz PLANING DER MISSIONSARBEIT VON 
VE! .OP- Morcen. J. Rossel. EMM, 1945 
“ sy (Sept.), 134-49. 1176. 
‘y-+208 | SVAR PA Tat Om Missionen. Sam. 
iversity Perman. 84 pp. Stockholm: Dia- 
1 konistyrelsens Férlag. Kr.1.50. 1944. 
117. 
on < Missionary Apologetics. 

KRISTENDOMENS BuDSKAP I EN_ ICKE- 
NOTHER.| KRISTEN VARLD. Hendrik Kraemer. 
. Rich- 64 pp. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
ittee of } Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 9.50. 
byterian} 1945. 78. 
5. Swedish edition of The Christian Message 
ey. of the in a Non-Christian World. 
issionary: | +PRaKTISKA VAGAR ATT FRAMJA MISSIONS- 

FORSKNINGEN. Efr. Andersson. SMT, 
Le 1944 (3), 141-6. 179. 

. 706, | See also r, 2 (Development of Missions) ; 
e Russia? 22 (Principles of Pius XII); 1&9 
shalogall (Missions and Post-War Problems). 
r relations 

Vil. Training and Qualifications 
rT. pid of Missionaries. 

| {MissionARENS Kropp ocu SjAL._ Artur 
/Dennett.| F. Vilen. SMT, 1944 (4), 181-201. 
rk), 1945, 720. 
foncouta.| VIII. Missionary Methods 
45 (Oct.),, 


Evangelistic 


| 


. Robert) | /#E UNIVERSAL WEEK OF Prayer. The 
w Haven), 


Bishop of Rochester. 


IRM, 
(Jan.), 53-8. ar. 


1946 
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Medical 
+LAKaRENS ‘Uppcirr 1 NuTIDA MISSION. 


Fredrik Ysander. SMT, 1944 (1), 
36-46. 122. 

See also 67 (Arabia); 69 (Iran); 87 
(Congo). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
See 58 (N. Africa); 136 (In Moslem 


Hands). 
Rural 
See 95 (Colombia); zo4 (Agricultural 
Extension). 


Visual Aid 
See 55 (Visual Method in India). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


InDIENS NYDANING OCH KRISTENDOMEN. 
Sigfrid Estborn. 141 pp. Stockholm :' 
Diakonistyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 2.75. 
1945. 123. 

_ ‘The Development of India and Christ- 
ianity.’ 

SJALASORJARE Hos Necrer. John Hilbert. 
134 pp. rebro : rebro Missions- 
férenings Férlag. Kr.2.75. 1944. 124. 

Studies and experiences in the Christian 
life in the younger congregations in Congo. 
+THE FurTurE OF THE CHURCH IN THE 

PHILIPPINES. E. K. Higdon. Christi- 
anity and Crisis (New York), 1945 
(Oct. 15), 2-5. 125. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 


Unity 
+THE RESTORATION OF ECUMENICAL 
FELLOWSHIP WITH THE GERMAN 
CHURCHES. Henry Smith  Leiper. 


Christendom (New York), 1945 (Autumn), 
494-502. 126. 


+DeEN SypINpDISKA KyRKOUNIONEN. K. B. 
Westman. SMT, 1944 (2), 65-75. 127. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Japan 


SHINTO, THE UNCONQUERED ENEMY. 
Robert O. Ballou. xii+239 pp. New 
a Viking Press. $2.75. 1945. 
128, 


The history and meaning of this religion 
of racial superiority and world conquest, 
with selections from Japanese texts; for the 
general reader. 
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Religions of China 
TRELIGIONS IN CHINA. S. George Santa- 


yana. hristian Education (Lancaster, 
Pa. ), 1945 (Sept.), 53-8. 129. 
Islam 
ARABIENS STORE PROFET. Drag ur 
Muhammeds liv och Islams 4ldsta 
historia. Harri Holma. ‘Translation 


from the Finnish language by Mary 
Numelin. 178 pp. Stockholm : Fahl. 
crantz and Gumaelius Férlag. Kr. 9.50. 
1944. 130. 

The Great Prophet of Arabia. Pictures of 
Muhammad’s Life and of the Oldest History 
of Islam. 

MukutTarat Min AL—ApaB AL—’ARABI. 
Selections in Arabic for advanced 
students. Published by the Committee 
on Arabic and Islamic Studies of the 
American Council of Learned Societies : 
Washington, D.C. 374 pp. 1945. 31. 

Selections of Arabic prose and poetry, 
selected and edited by some well-known 
teachers of Arabic in America. 

LirE AND Works OF IBN ER Rumi: A 
Baghdad Poet of the Ninth Century of 
the Christian Era. Rhuvan Guest. 
London: Luzac. 143 pp. 1945. 132. 

An Arab poet, little known to the western 
world, who lived in Baghdad from A.D. 221- 
284. He makes light of orthodox Islam. 

Quem SKo os Jesuitas ! A Or1IGEN MucuL- 
MANICA DA COMPANHIA DE Jesus. J. 
P. Freire. Lisbon: Edigaé do autor. 
10 escudos. 1945. I32a. 

See review, p. 106-8. 


+THe ConcePTION OF HuMAN DESTINY IN 
Istam. William Thomson. MW, 1945 
(Oct.), 281-99. 133. 

+MENIGHEDENS BupskaP 0G IsLam. Alfred 
Nielsen. SMT, 1945 (2), 79-85. 134. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


CR =Chinese Recorder 

EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

EWR = East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR == Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =IJnternational Review of Missions 

JCQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 

MR = Missionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

MW = Moslem World 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 

When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 
Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, sd sad those published 

Edinburgh Londoa, S.W. 


House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 





tA Mostem CaTECHISM. Translated 
Idris Jones. MW, 1945 (Oct.), 324-36. © 
I35. 

¢THeE Bisce in Mostem Hanps: Part II. 

A symposium by various writers. MW, 

1945 (Oct.), 300-7. 136. | 


General M4 


tKan Man FOrKLARA RELIGIONERNAS 
Uppxomst ? Helge Ljungberg. SMT, 
1944 (4), 202-10. 137. 

See also rr8 (Christian Message in a Non- 
Christian World). 





Xl. Social and “Political 
Relations of Missions 


APPROACHES TO NATIONAL Unity. Edited 
by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein and 
Robert M. Maclver. xxiv+1037 pp. 
New York: Harper. $5. 1945. 138. 

Fifth symposium of the Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion, dealing 
with problems ‘of minorities, group tensions 
and education in the modern world. ) 


+MISSIONEN OCH EFTERKRIGSPROBLEMEN, 





B. Westman. SMT, 1944 (3), 129- 
40. 139. 
+THE San_ Francisco CONFERENCE. 


William C. Johnstone. PA, 1945 (Sept.), 
213-28. 140. 

+CHRISTIAN FAITH AND RACIAL VALUATION. 
H. Shelton Smith. Theology To-day 
(Princeton, N.J.), 1945 (July), 175-88./ 


141. \ 


X11. Hortatory and Practical 


+BIBLIsKA MISSIONSTANKAR. Erling 
Eidem. Svenska Kyrkans Missions- 
styrelses Arsbok, 1945, 7-29. I42. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


NCCR —- Christian Council Review 
ndia 

NMT =Nordisk >. :eaiaiagagaaaa 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM == Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

wD = World Dominion 

ZMR ~aaoee fiir Missionskunde und 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 











The International Missionary Council.—Bishop James CHAMBERLAIN 
Baker, Chairman of the International Missionary Council, and a former 
missionary in Japan, was one of a deputation of four American churchmen 
which visited Japan in October for consultation with Japanese Christian 
leaders, and, in the words of a memorandum addressed to the Church of 
Christ in Japan, ‘ to strengthen the living bonds of spiritual unity in Christ ’. 

The Rev. Norman GoopaLt returned to London on November 18th 
from a consultative visit of some eight weeks’ duration in North America. 

Miss B. D. Gisson paid a brief visit to Germany in November, and attended 
the meeting of the German Evangelical Missionary Council. 

Mr J. Mere Davis is expected in Britain at the New Year, for consulta- 
tion with the London officers of the International Missionary Council, and for 
discussions with the British mission boards on the implications of the work of 
his department for the training of missionaries and for work on the rural field. 


Seasons of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer, organized by the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance since 1846, will be observed from January 6th 
to 13th inclusive. 

The Women’s World Day of Prayer will be observed on March 8th on the 
theme ‘ The things that make for our peace ’. 


Germany.—At a meeting of Evangelical church leaders held at Treysa 
at the end of August, a supreme church body, called the Council of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany, was set up, with a membership of twelve (six 
Lutheran, four United and two Reformed), with Bishop Wurm as president. 
At the first meeting of the Council in October at Stuttgart, which was also 
attended by representatives of the leadership of the oecumenical movement 
from America, Britain, France, the Netherlands and Switzerland, the decision 
was taken that the newly constituted Evangelical Church should become 
affiliated to the World Council of Churches. 

A meeting of the German Evangelical Missionary Council took place in 
November, and was attended by Miss B. D. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, and by the Rev. Godfrey Phillips, also 
representing the Council. 

i 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 


Members of the International Missionary Council 
Revismp DIREcTORY 
(Cancelling all former lists) 
Australia.—Nationa] Missionary Council of Australia. 
J. Dovey, Lynwood, “Roseville, Sydney, N.S.W.; Associate Sec. Miss E. L. 
Woodward, 17 Bond Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
Pasteur Emile Hoyois, 3 rue Général-Capiaumont, Aniwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederacgéo Evangélica do Brasil. 
Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.— National Christian Council of China. 

Bishop W. Y. Chen, Dr Earl H. Cressy, Rev. R. D. Rees, Dr Luther Shao, 10 Dai 
Chia Hang, Chungking; Dr C. 8. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai. (Secretariats shortly merging in Shanghai.) 

Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. 

Rev. H. W. Coxill, Léopoldville-Ouest, Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 

Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Liahetysneuvosto. 

Professor Emil Saraoja, Annankatu I, Helsinki. 
France.—Soci¢té des Missions Evang¢liques de Paris. 

Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.— Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 

Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen: Missionsdirektor 

D. 8. Knak, 70 Georgenkirchstr., Berlin. 
es ~ Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. 8. H. Dixon, Rev. H. M. Grace, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Dr R. B. Manikam, Rev. Dr M. T. Titus, Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
Rev. Tsunetaro Miyakoda, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
Latin America. Committee on Co-operation. 
Rev. W. 8. Rycroft, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. 
Rev. Ramon Torres, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Rev. J. H. Nicol, American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Dr K. J. Brouwer, Zendings Bureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 
Graaf z C. van Randwijck, M. de Niet, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutszboulevard 
17, Java. 
New gg gg om Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. H. Newell, 324 D.L.C. Building, Lambton Quay, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. 
Rev. Johan Lid, Akersgaten 68, Oslo. 
— Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Acting Sec., Rev. Joseph M. Smith. 
River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay). 
Miss Jorgelina Lozada, Medanas 2048, Buenos Aires; B. Foster Stockwell, Jose 
Bonifacio 1356, Buenos Aires. 
South Africa.—Christian Council of South Africa. 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 42, Roodepoort, Transvaal, 8. Africa. 
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Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 
Schweizerischer Missionsrat. 
Switzerland. —{ Gonrct Suisse des Missions. 
Missionsinspektor E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
Thailand.— National Christian Council of Thailand. 
Rev. J. L. Eakin, now in U.S.A. 


United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. Wynn C. Fairfield, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


OrHER CONFERENCES AND COMMITTEES 


Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola. 
Rev. J. T. Tucker, Dondi, C.P. 28, Bela Vista. 
Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. Chairman, the Bishop of Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Burma.—Christian Council. 
The Ven. George Appleton, c/o Director of Public Relations, Burma Government, 
Rangoon. 
Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. D. T. Niles, 18 Fortieth Lane, Wellawatta (Colombo District): Rev. C. E. 
Ratnayake, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. Rev. S. O. Neblett, Vertudes 152, Havana. 
Equatorial Africa.—Fédération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de I’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Standing Committee: Conseil Protestant du Caméroun et de I’ Afrique 
Equatoriale. Vice-President: Pasteur Charles Boury, Société des Missions Evan- 
géliques de Paris, Douala, Caméroun. 
Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. Rev. F. Russell, United American Presbyterian 
Mission, Addis Ababa. 
Gold Coast..—Christian Council. A.M. Atkinson, Box 919, Accra. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Armon Jones, Barbican, Liguanea P.O., Harry 
Edwards, Y.M.C.A., 76 Hanover St., Kingston. 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. M. G. Capon, P.O. Limuru, Kenya. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev.J.A. Angus, P.O. Box 161, Lagos; Rev. R. M. Macdonald, 
Ikot Inyang, Via Itu. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. P. H. Borrowman, Church of Scotland Mission, 
Blantyre. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 
Rev. P. Fatton, C.P. 21, Lourengo Marques. 
Sierra Leone.—United Christian Council. 
Rev. S. M. Renner, c/o U.B.C. Mission, Gloucester Street, Freetown. 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 
Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Tanganyika.— Missionary Council. 
Rev. Canon R. Banks, C.M.S., Kilimatinde, Manyoni. 
Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
Gerald Chen, 41 Belmont Circular Road, Port-of-Spain. 


We record with deep regret the death in London, in November, after a 
short illness, of the Rev. A. J. Cross, Secretary of the Christian Council of 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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China.—A recent issue of the N.C.C. Overseas Newsletter indicates that 
the Rev. Ronald Rees has gone to Shanghai and is in consultation with the 
secretaries who remained there throughout the occupation. The N.C.C. 
office in Shanghai has not suffered any particular disturbance or damage 
and the research library is reported intact. High praise is expressed for the 
part played by interned foreign missionaries in making conditions of life 
more bearable in the camps, organizing lectures and other educational and 
recreational pursuits. The Chinese Y.M.C.A. continued its activities in 
Shanghai throughout the war period without interference. Nanking Theo- 
logical College has gone on quietly in Shanghai, with about fifteen students. 

From Peking, the union of all the churches, which was brought about’ 
under Japanese pressure, is reported to have done well, under Bishop Z. T 
Kaung’s leadership, ‘ meeting the necessities of the situation without rea 
compromise ’. Though the united body will not, it is anticipated, remain iy 
being, co-operation and fellowship are likely to continue at the deeper leve™ 
which has been reached in war conditions. Fine tributes are paid to the} 
Y.W.C.A. of Peking for the courage with which it continued its work. 

Links with the churches of the West have been further strengthened an 
renewed by the visits of Dr H. R. Williamson, of the Baptist Missionar. 
Society, and Dr Frank T. Cartwright, Chairman of the China Committee ot 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


North America.—The missionary societies of North America that have 
medical work overseas are concerned to secure the early release of their 
doctors and nurses from the armed services. To this end they have prepared 
lists of such workers in every field and have asked the Christian Medical 
Council to make pressure in army and navy headquarters to secure the desired 
demobilization. Similarly, a committee has been appointed by the Foreign 
Missions Conference that includes Dr Douglas N. Forman, of the Christian 
Medical Council, to study the availability of surplus war supplies in various 
countries. As fast as hostilities ceased, the Army and Navy, working through 
a Congressional Committee, designated a surplus supply officer for Iran, for 
Egypt, for India, and for the other countries. Lists of desired material are 
being submitted to these officers in each country. 

Dr Frank Laubach returned to the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature on December Ist, 1945 after a speaking tour of three 
months for the Missions Council of the Congregational and Christian Churches. 
A small edition of a manual on the productign and distribution of Christian 
missionary literature and techniques of literacy campaigns the world around 
is due by January Ist, 1946. 

The Committee on Work among Moslems is making definite plans for a 
Conference to be held June 24th to 30th, 1946. The study committee on 
Christian-Moslem relations hopes to complete its work prior to the conference 
and bring its finished report for discussion and action at the Conference. 

Orientation courses are being provided by the committee on missionary 
personnel for candidates going to India, China, the Philippines, Latin America, 
Muslim areas and Africa. Special courses on relief and rehabilitation, child 
training and care, rural missions, and medical work for non-medical students 
going to the mission field will be given at various places during the year. 
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